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PREFACE 


• 

Tnig, little^ work confmos itself alinosi entirely to 
the tobacco interests of tlie United Kingdom, the 
chaptgir on planting and curing being added to 
give completeness. Tobacco, being a gieat revenue 
pu)diicer, possesses an interlocking of economic 
and fiscal interests tliat apply to but few 
articles in tlie UniR^d Kingdom. In tJiis work the aim 
has been to make the subject sc) complete and reliable 
as to be an aid to^ill members of the trade, to statesmen,, 
statisticians, students, and the public generally. All 
the figures given are taken from the latest Government 
blue books, viz., Customs Annual Statement of the 
Trade of the United Kingdom ; the Customs and Excise 
’Annual Reports ; the Census of Production and the 
montlily ^reports ^of Kie Board of. Trade. My long 
i^vemic experience has enabled me to write on the 
fiscal side with a fuller knowledge than I otherwise 
could hVve done, whilst my acquaintanc€'»with various 
mem&ers of the tfibacco trade and their work has 
enabled mS to make a better survey of tobacco interests 
than could be done were any of these advantages 
lacking. 

I am qidebted to my colleagues, Messrs. F. B. Mills 
and A. Richardson, for their up-to-date articles on 
manufacture ,* to my friends, Mr. James Nevin, Secretary 
of Messrs. R. I. Dexter & Sons, for liis special cigar 
contribution, and Mr. P. Teofani for his cigarette 
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chapter. My thanks are also due to those manufac- 
turers, including Mr. D. G. Freeman, for their help in 
endeavouring to make this work complete and 
service. 

Lastly, 1 wish to express my obligations to my chi#f, 
Mr.* J. Fleming, I.S.O., formerly chairman of the Tobacco 
Drawback Committee. 

A. E. Tawer. 

Bur/on-on-Tkent, 

March, 1912. 
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CHAPTER I 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 
1560-I9r2 

No definite date can be assigned for the introduction 
of tobacco* into England. There can be no doubt, 
howevef, that it was during the Elizabethan era that 
it made its first entry on these shores. The daring sea 
dogs of this period, in their rapid extension of English 
commerce and maritime supremacy, brought home not 
only Spanish galleons laden with treasure, but curios 
of all kinds from the New World. Among them came 
three novelties des?ined to take up a permanent abod» 
in the home life of the Englishman — the Potato, Tobacco, 
and the Pipe.j, The Spaniards had been smoking 
probably fifty years before Mr. Ralph Lane, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and the sea dogs commenced to use tobacco. 
Its entry iifto England ^probably lies between 1560-^5, 
Mr. Ral})!? Lane, ’Governor of Vir^nia, “and Sir J. 
Hawkins being credited with having introduced it, but 
wliether^n the form of the seed, plant, or *leaf — green 
or cui'ed — is not known. In 15^, Mr. Ralph l-ane 
brought home the " clay/' and he and Raleigh originated 
the habit of perfuming," " drinking," or smoking 
tobacGO in public. The fashion soon spread. Within 
a very lew years all Englatjd was smoking, and {ls the 
habit increased so its supposed virtues increased also. 
It was credited both at home and abroad wdth the most 
marvellous sanitary powers, and regarded as a panacea 
for every disease under the sun. In this sense Spenser, 
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in his Fairy Quein, speaks of it as " divine tobacco.” 
Shakespeare, however, omits all mention ot tlie " weed." 
Physicians raved about its curative powers, andr" Que^ 
and Cardinals," says Fairholt, " bowed to their dictum, 
who seemed to look upon the plant as a divine repjf^dy 
for most diseases, and so speedily propounded cures for* 
all that ‘ flesh is heir to.' " From various applications 
it Was christened Herba Panacea and Herba Santa. 

Queen Elizabeth had imposed an import du!y of 2d. 
a lb. on tobacco, but on the accession of 
" A gentleman called King James, ' , 

In quilted doublet and great trunk breech^. 

Who held in abhorrence tobacco and witches,” 

that sapient monarch raised it to 6s. lOd. per Ib., on 
the ground of the physical and mehtal injury produced 
amon^t his subjects. He alluded to the “ gluttonous 
exercise ” in this " evil vanitie " oftthose who seek to 
ihake it even more delightful to the taste by adding 
other mixtures regardless of cost. In addition to this 
impost, James issued a " Counterblaste " against 
tobacco, a production full of arrogance and invective, 
and covertly accusing Raleigh — a father fo generally 
hateir—oi htvingr introduced ft. Its cultivation was 
forbidden, as it was feared it would supplant tlie 
growth of wheat, and so " misuse and misemjploy the 
soil,” an idea believed in and carried out by his son 
and ‘grandson. Even the planters of Virginia were to 
be restricted to a yearly production of ibo lbs. By 
exactions and prohibitions the trade was monopolised, 
and in the end the " Scottish Solomon " ^ ruinbd the 

' • « 

• ’■ This tem," Says Fairholt, " so very (xmiposedly token 
as a compliant to James was realiy intended for the reverse. 
It was appli^ to him by Henry JV of France in allusion to his 
mother's intimacy with David Rizzio, Solomon being the * Son 
of iDavid.* " - 
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London Company of Virginian traders. His subjects, 
however, smoked more than ever. 

The belief in its sanitary powers still contiqued, and 
it became ultimately mixed up with all ^ tWe seWft 
remedies and quack nostrums of the age. Gradually 
the clergy indulged in " a quiet pipe." CharlelS I* 
continued the restrictions on the import and sale of 
tobacco, and entertained a strong dislike to its use. 
The indulgence of the pipe was a profanity to the Puri- 
tan. The fumes savoured otthe devil and hell. •Crom- 
well shared in the belief that the growth of tobacco was 
to " misuse and misemploy the soil," and ^tnt his 
troopers to trample down the crops. But smoking 
went on, and the Parliament of the Commonwealth in 
1650 found it necessary to reimpose import duties on 
the produce of New England, whicti had been formerly 
admitted free. By this time tobacco had passed v^hat 
may be termed its stage of pei'secution. Its devotees 
in various countries had been subjected to all kinds of 
insults, followed by imprisonment, barbarous cruelties, 
and even death. But " counterblastes,*’ excommunica- 
tions, edicts, laws, all failed^ in their object, whilst thp 
more brutal resources of the tvTant with h^is scourge, 
knife, and gibbet only served the more to cpiread the 
habit and its indulgence in secret. In the end tte 
peace-loving herb overcame the fury and haje of its 
persecutors, who began to realise that they had been 
fighting their best friend. By the time Charles II 
of England, tobacco was proving a valuable ally * in 
assisting to fill many a State coffer. It was being 
cultivated all over Europe and Western Asia, but Charles 
H prohibited its growth Here in order to ^courage 
commerce. The Act states that " it is found by expe^ 
rience that the tobacco planted in these parts is not So 
good and wholesome for the takers thereof." England 
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n\ostly. smoked » but both Ireland Scotland were 
snuffing, the latter habit probably being copied from 
France, where the infamous Catherine de Medici had 
fij»t set«*the fashion of snifl&ng tobacco in the form of 
powder as a preventive of headache. The Great Plague 
.inoffeased the use of tobacco, which was believed to be a 
preventive against that scourge. James II imposed 
discriminating duties in favour of Plantation tobacco, 
and grafted a drawback allowance. Additional con- 
ces^ioiLs were*^btained by importers during the reign of 
William HI. vSmoking had now become general, but 
it was fot until the reign of Anne that tobacco reached 
its palmiest days. The snuff-box then became the 
necessity of the fashionable world. Everybody smoked, 
chewed, or snuffed. Tobacco by tliis time had attained 
such importance, and its import trade had reached such 
dimensions, that it was recognised as a kind of govern- 
ment milch cow, apd it was determined to encourage 
the fiscal flow. Accordingly, for the first time, a broaJ 
and liberal measure was passed, with the avowed object 
of encouraging amd assisting the tobacco trade. In the 
Act there appears to be no intention of applying sui^er- 
yfsion to the home manufacture. The best snuff used 
at this came BrincJpally from Fjance^and Spain, 
anfl although purified " and doctored with various 
cojoured earths and scented with the most ^exquisite 
perfumes, *^uch a mixture was more or less a matter of 
indifference to the revenue so long as it had paid, the 
Customs imJ)ort duty. The public conscience was 
occasionally shocked for a few weeks when some snuff 
devotees were poisoned by having lead salts in their 
snuff, but feshion simply todk an extra pinch td guard 
against the evil. The manufacturing of the tobacco 
leaves into roll, cut, and snuff, at home had commenced, 
and the temptation was too great to resist " ekeing the 
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hogshead out.'^ Accordingly, the leaves of the forest 
were requisitioned for this purpose. In a shoft time 
‘ from the passing of the 12 Anne, cap. 8, the adulteration 
of the “ arranoco and sweet scented tobaccos ”, h^d 
assumed considerable magnitude, so much so that its 
influence began to tell upon the rovenue. The f^cal , 
flow from tobacco was not in proportion to the quantity 
consumed, and, on inquiry, it was found that a regular 
trade had sprung up of cutting, curing, manufacturing 
and supplying various leaves and herbs to resemble the 
genuine article. In the case of snuff, the sophisticalor 
had not only taken a leaf from the Spanish book and 
added his own ochre, ” umbre,” ” fustick,” and yellow 
ebony, but had further increased the titillating effect 
by appropriately adding ” touchwCod.” The loss of 
revenue which these practices involved, determined the 
government to fight the evil, and in the first year of the 
reign of George I, an Act was passed to ” prevent the 
mischiefs by manufacturing leaves or other things to 
resemble tobacco, and the abuses in making and mixing 
of snuff,” In this pure tobacco Act of George I, or 
rather of Waljwle, the snuff manufacturers were allowed 
to use water tinged with Venetian red, such artificial 
colouring being considered a necessity at tfiis time and 
for many years after. No control or supervisfoh of the 
manufacture was laid down, but proceedings were to 
be taken on a special warrant granted by tw(5 Justices 
of the Peace. Some of the snuff manufSeturers 
attempted to construe ^he Act as applying only to 
tobacco, but a further promulgation from Walpole made 
it clear that it was the intention of the government tp 
include the snuff sophistiCator. On the collapse of the 
South Sea Bubble, Walpole became F^t l^d of t^ 
Treasury, and the following year saw the 
^ the Scottish an4 Eng&h Boards d aild 
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further. concession granted to the trade* The duty 
was now 6|d. per lb. McMre provisions regulating the 
tobacco tirade were issued, and in 1733 the great finance 
mmister^introduced his Excise Bill, with the object of 
checking smuggling and facilitating the tobacco import 
•tratie. The measure was ultimately withdrawn on 
account of an ** opposition more factious and unprin- 
cipled than has ever disgraced English politics.*' To 
vindicate the action taken by Walpole, a special com- 
mittee -was a"ppointed the following year, to inquire 
into the * Frauds and Abuses in the Customs," in 
connec^on with the tobacco trade, and some very ugly 
disclosures of collusion, bribery, and wholesale fraud 
were made. The loss to the revenue amounted to 
about one-third of the duty. Walpole may be said to 
be the great tobac?o minister, for not only did he 
endeavour to suppress abuses, | but he encouraged, 
facUitated, and doreloped the tobacco industry. He 
laid down principles which, had they been carried ou^ 
at the time, would have " made London a free port 
and doubled English trade." With a widespread system 
of smuggling to contend against, even with tobacco at 
a duty of §Jd. per Ib., the question of the fiscal loss 
involved through th^ ad!lition of adulterants to tobacco 
sank into insignificance. To smuggle tobacco was a far 
easier an^ safer plan than to adulterate it, ,It was a 
long tijne? however,, after the experience of Walpole, 
before ministers could be induced to legislate on this 
inflammatory subject. Meanwhile, abuses grew and 
flounced. Emboldened by the success of the smuggler, 
the addlterator began to rob the revenue by obtaining 
drawback all kinds of rubbish incorporated with the 
tobacco exported The increase of smuggling, however, 
was fast ruining the legitimate trade, and the fiscal loss 
involved ultimately induced the t^elham Ministry in 

a-(i45«) 
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1751 to pass a measure for the “ more effectual i^ecuring 
the tobacco duties.'* In it a clause was inserted aiming 
at the illicit practices at home. " Anything whatever," 
found in tobacco on being exported was made forfeitable, 
and a £50 fine imposed for every package adulterated. 
This clause exercised a practical check on the ex;portafion* 
of walnut and other leaves with tobacco, but inasmuch 
as there was no supervision of any kind in the home 
manufacture, the practice of cutting, curing, arfd blend- 
ing such leaves with tobacco was left entirely •to the 
dishonesty of the trader. The greater evil of the 
tobacco trade remained unchecked, and minisl^ after 
ministry did its utmost to cope with the lawlessness of 
the smuggler. The Parliamentary Committee of 1783-4, 
appointed by William Pitt to repor t^pn the illicit practices 
used in defrauding the revenue, disclosed a gigantic 
system of smuggling and fraud. A period of complete 
demoralisation liad set in, and puMic cri^it stood at 
its lowest ebb. Everybody, from P^^dlsir to the 
merchant, seemed possessed with the Cojnn^on desire of 
defrauding the revenue. Relanding of goods, fraudulent 
drawbacks, collusions between underpaid officers ai\d 
illicit traders, bands of armed n^ffians escortkag smuggled 
goods inland and openly defying the reverftitf offices, 
every coast town a nest of robbers, were notorious facts ; 
whilst inland, distillers and such other traders as the 
makers of starch, soap, candles, etc., were Vying with 
each other in their efforts at illicit gain. The quantity 
of tobacco smuggled is ^ot computed, probably the 
modesty of the committee stood in the way of ^stating 
me amount. The duty w^ Is. 3d. per Ib.^ its value 
apart from duty 3d. per lb. As the inducement was in 
the proportion of five to one, success in smi^Ung two 
hogsheads amply compensated for the loss of tjie other 
three. < 
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The' American* War of Independence caused a dearth 
of Virginian tobacco, and manufacturers bought their 
leaf wljtre they could get it. About this time Scotland 
began to grow it. The act of Charles II Simply pro- 
hibited its culture in England and Ireland. The 
impositipn of a duty, however, soon extinguished the 
Scot's profits. The scarcity of leaf tobacco, coupled 
with the great demand for the article, presented too 
temjptihg an occasion for the manufacturer to resist 
addirfg other smokable leaves. It was a case of needs 
must where the elderly gentleman drives." The 
gathefing, cutting, and curing of leaves from the English 
woods and gardens became a system, and to facilitate 
the deception the shag was dyed and stained. To impart 
an agreeable odour^and colour to the snuff used at this 
time, various woods were imported from South America, 
and ground up and mixed with earth, clay, " oaker, 
umber and fust icl^ ' ' Even the finest snuffs were impmre. * 
As Act after Act failed to secure the revenue, William 
Pitt determine^ on more drastic measures. In the case 
of tobacco, the committee of 1783 recommended Wal- 
pole's discarded scheme. Pitt adopted it. The ware- 
house syslfcm., despised by the opponents of Walpole, 
was in^ftiited, ahd, in addition, fhe manufacturing 
operations and stock of every tobacco dealer were placed 
finder the control of the Excise. Even the rttailer came 
undei* tHe official eye, and it was not until the tobacco 
w^ placed in the consumer's pouch that the Excise 
officers ceased to trouble about it.» Pitt crushed the 
armed vessels and bands of smugglers by force. All 
tobaccQ found in transit,, unaccompanied by permit, 
was forf&ted. Within a year considerably over a 
millioa extra pounds of tobacco paid duty. In two 
years not only was the public credit restored, but there 
was a surplus of a million sterling in the treasury. If 
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Pitt's hand was heavy on the wsmuggier it was meant 
to be equally so on the adulterator. The minister 
insisted on the supply of real tobacco and nothing else, 
and from that day to this the Excise officer may' be safd 
to have championed the cause of the purity of the poor 
man's shag and roll. Another Select Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed in 1816 to inquire 
into the policy of permitting the home culture of tobacco. 
It recommended, on fiscal grounds, the continuance of 
the laws prohibiting its growth here. In 1821 it was 
deemed necessary to emphasise that part of Pitt's Act 
dealing with adulteration. The law permitted th^ prac- 
tice of tinging the tobacco and snuff with colouring and 
flavouring matter, and some manufacturers had 
tinged " in a very liberal manner ipdeed. Henceforth 
the quantity of these added bodies was limited. The 
year 1830 saw another Select Committee of the House 
‘of« Commons oft the growth questioif, with Sir Henry 
Parnell, Bart., as chairman. By this time it began to 
be realised that although* Pitt's Act had suppressed the 
more glaring abuses, the Excise system of survey, etc., 
had not achieved its purpose of suppressing the evils oi 
adulteration and smuggling, V^Jater, slightly coloured, 
had been allowed' to be added to tobacco tod snuJff. 
Under cover of this permission, some manufacturers 
were adding molasses, treacle, and sugar. The occasi(m 
was convenient for convincing the trade that the Board 
of Excise was determined to enforce the law, and in the 
spring of 1835 a General Order was issued which teter^ 
dieted the use of these unlawftd ingredients. In coi^ 
quence, discontent at the continuance of the existing 
regulations began to gather force, and dan»oui% for their 
abolition were heard hrom all sides^ The trade felt 
strongly, after the Parnell report, ^that jthe vexatious 
and restrictive laws bad oppressed long 
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The gfievances df the trade were brought before Parlia- 
ment. but the ministry under Ix>rd Mdbourne hesitated 
to ioterlere with tobacco, as it was an inc|easing source 
df revehue. The cost of the expedition to Afghanistan, 

. and the war with China in 1839, forced the Government 
* itf the following year to impose an extra 5 per cent, on 
all licence duties, and all hopes of a reduction of the 
tobacco duty died away. Determined to get something, 
the attentiqn of the trade was directed to the abolition 
of the Adulteration Clauses of the Excise laws, and 
strong complaints arose of underselling due to the 
intro^clion of illegal ingredients. The honest trader 
was alleged to he at the mercy of the adulterator, and 
petitions flowed in to the House of Commons. The 
manufacturers at last induced Mr, Baring, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to stir in the matter. 

In the summer of 1840, the Excise survey on tobacco 
was discontinued»by the 3 and 4 Vic., cap 18, lyro^* 
as The Mixing Act. It permitted anything to be added 
to tobacco except the leaves of trees, plants, an d herbs. 
The enactment? may be said to have been the adulte- 
rator's triumph. The manufacturers, 'left to themselves, 
began to Rse various ingredients, but principally sac- 
charine unatter. Prices were reduced, and as competi- 
tion set in, more sweetening was added, until in some 
eases thg shag and roll sold w'ere more in tftu nature of 
confeationery than tobacco. The proportion of sugar, 
honey, molasses, treacly, liquorice, salt, nitre, etc., used, 
rahged from 50 to 60 per cent. Even the dealers could 
not refrain from improving on the manufacturers' 
finish^,produot. 

Truly, the Mixuig Act may be said to have educated 
^ tobacco trade in adulteration. No complaints were 
heald'''at. this period, the. numnfacturers and dealers 
biiiihg satined with^^ new of things. In the 
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autumn of 1841, Sir Robert Peel came into office, and 
Mr. Goulburn, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
began to view with alarm the falling receipts from 
tobacco. The falling off might, however, haVe be^ 
due to the depressed condition at that time of the 
working classes, but further consideration increased the 
Chancellor's distrust. He was paying the adulterator 
a drawback of 3s. a lb. on his confectionary tobacco. 
This robbery of the revenue at both ends, ^decided the 
Chancellor to stop the " evil practice." The average 
import in the two adulterating years was 1,442,140 lbs. 
less than the average of the two preceding years> or a 
deficiency equal to 6 per cent. On the 10th of August, 
1842, The Pure Tobacco Act (5 and 6 Viet., cap. 93) was 
passed, strongly opposed by members of the tobacco 
trade. This law is now in force.* It restricted the 
manufacturer to the use of tobacco and water only. 

' Iij the manufacture of snuff it permitted the use of 
alkaline salts, with lime water in addition to Welsh and 
Irish snuffs. It further allowed the scenting of snuff, 
and tile use of oil in making up rolP tobacco. Any 
tobacco and snuff " which on examination shall be 
found to contain any other materialj liquid^ substance^ 
matter, or thing, ohall be forfeited," and besides. 
Likewise any sugar, honey, leaves, etc., found on 
entered premises, and any imitations of tobacco or 
snuff * were forfeitable. Officers were empoweijed to 
sample " at any time they shall see fit.'J The Act 
brought a sweeping reform, and , the manufacturers 
strongly complained to the Chancellor of the Excheqtn^ 
of its revolutionary clauses. They alleged tljaf from 
time immemorial many artidles were allowed 4o*be used 
to give colour and flavour to tobacco and snuff, without 
the least impuiation of their having been used 
adulterants. Moreover/" adulterated goods cannot be 
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detectki/' Ouf hope/' said a manufacturer, m the 
efficiency of the ^peresent law, is dependent upon the 
power of analysis 'to detect adulteration. Without that, 
feel* that the present law is as inefficient as any 

. preceding one." 

• The passing of The Pure Tobacco Act brought the 
Commissioners of Excise face to face with the need for 
scientific aid. The necessity of the hour brought the 
man. Xo the great honour of the department, George 
Phillips, an fexcise officer, came forth with his microscope 
and crucible, and commenced to trace out the adulte- 
rator.# In this way the Inland Revenue Laboratory, 
now called the Government Laboratory, was originated. 
Most members of the tobacco trade were strongly of 
opinion that adulteration up to 5 per cent, could not 
be detected by aneflysis, and they laughed at the idea 
of the Excise chemist detecting sugar in tobacco. The 
laughter of some,« however, quickly died away. Visits# 
of inspection were made to the manufactories throughout 
the United Kingdom, Before the year expired, con^der- 
able seizures to^k place, convictions were obtained, and 
30,000 lbs. of adulterated tobacco were seized in the 
counties o^ Lancashire and Yorkshire alone. A glance 
at the jr^edient^ us^d at this peqod reveals sugar, 
ranging from 1 to 25 per cent., rhubarb, hop, and oak 
leaves, but no cabbage. Earths and minei^ul matter of 
various kinds were used, and in one factory no less than^ 
a ton of sand was seized. Many retailers were convicted 
for selling* the sophisticated article, a result which 
greatly pleased the law-abiding portion of the trade. 
Unfortunately, the vigilance and distribution of the 
Coastgfiasd at this time \frerc not altogether effective, 
and although dswge seizures were made, considerable 
quantities of smuggled leaf tobacco found their way into 
manufacturers* stocks. Prices gradually fell, and loud 
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and general complaints were made by the trade oi the 
prevalence of smuggling and adulteration. It was 
repeatedly alleged that nothing biit a conisiderable 
reduction of the duty would remedy matter^, Ojlte 
more agitation became rife, and petitions flowed in to 
the House of Commons. Finally, on the 1 1th of March, • 
1844, a Select Committee was appointed to examine 
into the present state of the tobacco trade, with a view 
to remedy the evils complained of, and, •without 
impairing the revenue, to promote the general interests 
of the trade. Mr. Joseph Hume was appointed chair- 
man. The Committee sat for over five month*, and 
received evidence from all classes directly and indirectly 
connected with the tobacco trade. Even smugglers were 
examined. Heads of the Excise, Customs, and Coast- 
guard Departments attended and ‘gave evidence, and 
the aid of scientists of known reputation was also 
requisitioned. In the end, seeing the impracticability 
oi advising the House of Commons upon the subject 
referred to them, the Committee dissolved. This lame 
and inconclusive result was a bitter disappointment to 
the members of the tobacco trade, who were led tp 
believe that something practical would resqlt from the 
labours of the Committee. ' 4 . « 

From time to time leading manufacturers pressed 
forward their claims before M.P.'s at every co]Uceivable 
opportunity ; but by 1848 even the heads of the Finan- 
cial Reform Movement (Mr. Cobden, etc.) ^gave up all 
idea of interfering with this large and important soutce 
of revenue. The distrust in the ability of the Board 
of Excise to protect the trade from sophistication 
continued, and led to the foAnation of a society in 1851, 
by the tobacco manufacturers of Glasgow, having for 
its object the detection and exposure of attem^ to 
adulterate tobacco and snnfl. 
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A matter of some int^est to the tobacco trade occurred 
in the jmnuner of 1856 in the transfer of the Coastguard 
service frfim the control of the Customs to that of the 
A<tmiralfy department, a movement that resulted in 
increased efficiency in co^ang with the smuggler. 

• With the question of adulteration brought so promi- 
nently before the public in the decade 1850-60, it was 
naturally to be expected that additional efforts would 
be madekby the Board of Inland Revenue to detect and 
suppress the sophistication of articles, ov?r the 
manufacture of which they exercised supervision. 
Snuff specially, came in for increased attention 
In the case of tobacco they were able to report 
that “ adulteration is now seldom attempted.” 
The list of discovered ingredients, however, at 
this time was long enough to warrant the 
belief that when the tobacco manufacturers did 
attempt to adulterate, it was no " half measures " with 
them. One striking instance was a case of " roll ” con- 
sisting chiefly of cabbage leaves, the outside covering only 
being tobacco. fThe American War of Secession in 1861, 
its interference with the supply of Virginian tobacco, 
compelled tjie manufacturers to obtain substitutes from 
Japan, Qiina, and othe^ parts, and scqnts were resorted 
to for the purpose of disguising the flavour of the inferior 
qualities^ The Virginia tobacco has never since ousted 
its rivals, *and the ” substitutes ” are still with us. The 
year 1863 was a memorable one to the tobacco trade. 
Mr; Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Ministry of Lord Palmerston, introduced a great and 
oompriKhmisive measure of reform in the tobacco duties 
and lawl. • He introduced tC Bill under which the home 
mtoufacttirers cotild make sweetened tobacco, known sis 
Camandish and Negjrobead,” in bdnd, a privilege 
hitlM^^denied them. Ha proposed the adjustment of 
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the import duties on manufactured articles, , notably 
cigars, and laid down a scientific basis establishing the 
amount of drawback payable on the export of fobacco 
and snuff. The Bill became the Manufactured Tobacco 
Act of 1863. The effect of its various provisions will 
be discussed in this work under such articles as 
“The Cigar.” “Offal Snuff,” “Cavendish and 
Negrohead.” 

In 1867 the 30 and 31 Viet., cap. 90, was passj^d, which 
restricted the use of lime-water to within very narrow 
limits (see article on “Snuff”). From Jhis period 
onwards, it is characteristic that the form in which adul- 
teration was carried on was^by taking advantage of 
concessions allowed in Tobacco Acts. The abuse of the 
permission to use lime-water is a case in point. Later 
on it was alkaline salts, to be succeeded by oil and, 
subsequently, water. In each case the oflftcial curb had 
to be applied in order to keep tho^ implicated within 
proper bounds. With regard to alkaline salts, the 5 and 
6 Viet., cap. 93, si 1, permitted their use in snuff, but 
did not define them nor fix a limit as to the quantity to 
be used. Directly the use of lime-water was restricted, 
a rush to these alkaline substances was made. In the 
following ygar quantities of carbonate of s^a, ranging 
from 33 to 57 per cent, in weight, were founS in scAne 
snuffs, “ a most flagrant and reprehensible abuse of t]ie 
law.'* The whitish appearance imparted ^ta* snuff by 
this excessive “ salting “ was neutralised by the addition 
of colouring matter, such as the red oxide'bf iron. The 
manufacturers in Ireland still gave a great deal of 
trouble. • 

In 1871 a deputation of manufacturers emphaRised the 
public reliance placed on the chemical staff, and the 
presence of the former that day in the Board Room 
asking for protection, and undertaking in future, to 
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co-operate with the»Excise officers, may be said to have 
been a great moral victory for the Board. 

Some of the smaller manufacturers could not be 
indaced to* give up wholly the use of gum arabic. Unable 
to compete with the larger manufacturers in their 
improved methods, attempts were made to imitate the 
superior kinds of Irish roll/' which now had become 
popular, by adding gum and also colouring matter. 

The ye^LT 1878 brought some unpleasant surprises to 
the tobacco trade. The Government of Lord Beacons- 
fteld wanted money, in order to provide funds for the 

vote q{ credit " during the war between Russia and 
Turkey. * Accordingly, the import duties on tobacco, 
were increased by 4d. per pound (farthing per ounce). 
On an attempt being made by some retailers to charge 
the working-man 3J<t. for his ounce of shag, the latter 
refused to pay more than the time-honoured 3d., whilst 
in other cases the ^jirthing w^s found to be too incon- 
venient a coin to trade with. The members of the retail 
trade thereupon insisted on the manufacturer supplying 
them with goodsoat the old prices, and as the latter was 
also, compelled to pay the additional fourpence, he was 
pfaced betwixt the hammer and the anvil. Fortunately, 
at this tiiji% the pri<;e of leaf was low', and hg was better 
able to meet the demand. To meet future contingencies 
h^ purchased inferior leaf, and adopted the^iStratagem 
of som^ publicans and dair)mien of resorting to the pump. 
Thus, by selling an inferior and a wetter article, he was 
enabled to n!eet the dual demands made by the Govern- 
ment and the retailer, and to partly recoup himself at 
the saihe time. ' Another cause of serious apprehension 
to the trade this year was the legislative clause 41 Viet., 
cap. IS, s. 25, which restricted the use of alkaline salts 
in thov manufacture of snuff, and enumerated those 
in future to be added. (See article on " Snuff.") 
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From the question of sajts in snuff, the attention 
the Board of Inland Revenue was next directed to that 
of oil in roll. Under the Pure Tobacco ^ct of 1842 
(5 and 6 Viet., cap. 93) permission was given* to ust oil 
in making up spun or roll tobacco. Nothing but water 
and oil was allowed to be present in this class of tobacco. 
The oil not being specified, various kinds were ultimately 
used, some with the object of increasing the weight, and 
others the flavour of the roll and the similar article- 
cake cavendish. As a safeguard to the revenue, the 
Board deemed it necessary to name the kind ^dlowed to 
be used. The opportunity was given the trade»to state 
the particular oil preferred, and " olive oil was selected, 
on account of its bemg non-drying, fixed," or non- 
volatile, and not liable to " crack," or decompose at 
the high temperature of the baking-stove. The new 
clause of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act of 1879 
therefore disallowed all oil " other than essential oil for 
\he purpose of flavouring, and olive oil in the process of 
spinning and rolling up the tobacco." 

The practice of adding excessive quantities of water 
to tobacco increased. No limit to the quantity that 
might be present in the shag or roll was lajfl down, and 
a great demand ^sprang up for ‘dry / spongy/', classes of 
inferior leaf, capable of absorbing large* quantities* of 
moisture. Such varieties as " Java," whi(jh absorb 
from 40 to 50 per cent, of water, were in special fequeat. 
The production of such a wet article considerably 
reduced the clearances of leaf from the Cfustoms 
houses, and although deputation after deputation from 
the trade draw the attention of the Government to this 
and other evils ensuing frdtn the increased 
"obnoxious" 4d, remained. Even in 1881 
time had not been deemed to have elapsed for 
Government to pronounce whether the 
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W&9 » faHtire or itoE. The thanufacturecs conlinned to 
agitate for the repeal of this 4d., and now and then 
nttnouvs of, h Statutory restriction of moisture circulated 
amdbgst them, the fear of such probably bang father to 
the thought. If the various meetings and discussions 
itece futile in achieving the purpose in ^dew, they yet 
revealed to the members of the trade their stred^. 
The need of conibination and co>opefation was forced 
home by this I^t vexatious increase of duty, and in the 
spring of 1884 an organising of members took place, and, 
in additi(Hi, a Tobacco Section was formed in connection 
with the”X<ondon Chamber of Commerce, for the purpose 
of protecting the trade. 

! In 1886, with a view to assist the agricultural interest, 
the Government permitted approved posons to make 
experiments as to wb^her tobacco could be successfully 
cultivated in the United Kingdom. The experiments 
Were conducted under special conditions, and were 
continued for several years, being distributed ovei* 
twenty-seven counties. About twenty-three acres ware 
plant^ in 1887, *ihe number of cultivators being fifty- 
sey^. The tobacco produced was rank in flavour and 
of poor quahty, being inferior to the commonest varieties 
of i|af imported into this country. As dHty was charged 
at tl^ sarfle rate as that on imported tobacco, the 
cuKivatioa was found to be unprofitable aq^ was for 
many yeai^ abandoned. 

la 1887, op Budget night, Mr. Goschen, the Chan- 
of the Exchequer, announced the repeal of the 
‘'obaoKiotts 4d.," and candidly admitted that its 
iailioskfbsi nine years before was an error. The pro- 
chiqge was warmly welcomed by members of the 
trade, who frmn the first had felt the increased 
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resulted in the production of a debased article, with 
an actual decrease in the consumption per head. In 
the reduction of the duty by the “small suiu^of 4d., the 
difficulty lay in ensuring that the working rnan shbuld 
have the benefit of the decrease by getting a better 
artick for his money. How this was to be done is be5t 
told in Mr. G 9 schen*s own words — The natural 
moisture of tobacco is from 15 to 17 per cent., and it is 
increased to 30 per cent, in process of manufacture. 
But now it is often sold containing 40 or 45 per cent, 
of water. In future, we intend to make it fllegal to sell 
tobacco containing more than 35 per cent, cf water." 
The Chancellor hoped by this means, " as in the .case of 
beer, for an increased yield of duty, because more 
tobacco would be smoked." ^ 

On the Bill becoming law, a month was allowed for 
reducing stock, and a further month given up to 21st 
^July, before the clause was put iif operation, in order 
to enable manufacturers and retailers to sell off the 
tobacco which had been imported at the higher rate of 
duty. On 29th July, 1887, the Excfse General Order 
was issued to the officers, announcing the new law’ a^id 
giving instructions to sample^ and the administration 
of the Moisture Act commenced foiihwith, • • , 

Many manufacturers, especially those engaged in 
keen competition wth each other, now ehdeavoureef to 
manufacture their goods containing the full statutory 
limit of water. Owing to the unequal (distribution of 
moisture in tobacco, it happened that some parts of the 
finished article contained over 35 ^r cent., others 
contained less. Timely official warnings failed to , 
the above-mentioned practice, and prbsecfttmns coni- 
menced. Grumblings ensued over the method of 
sampling. Lpud cries were made for the taking of d 
fair sample " of their baptised article, whilst it wea 
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affirmed that it was impossible to maaufacttire a.tobacco 
uniformly containing 35 per cent, of mofeture. In 
reply to a complamt of this kind in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Goschen, while admitting the pos$ibilit}fli of 
the water not being distributed uniformly throughout 
the tobacco, made it clear that the 35 "per cent, wa^ 
intended as a maximum in any portion thereof, and must 
not be considered as an average. 

This Moisture Law has now been in operation for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and "^although a lot is 
claimed for its beneficial effects from^ reveryio point of 
view, yet from the trade point of ifwv it has jgjoved a 
veritable thorn in the flesh. The increased price of raw 
material and the exigencies of competition compel 
the production of an article containing almost the full 
statutory limit of moisture. The properties of tobacco, 
the kinds used and methods of manufacture in making 
shag and roll, do not permit of an eflual distribution of 
ihoisture throughout the manufactured artidB. ^ 
Especially is this the case with roll tobacco. Conse- 
quently thejr^ls variation, with an overstepping the 
statutory mOSN^re limit. Excise officials sample £he 
loose " Stocks of manufacturers weekly, an^ frequenffy 
discover in^ancq^ of excess mbisture. Th% trade loss 
and odium arising from frequent prosecutions Ibd 
manufacturers to interview the Chairman of the Boa^d 
of Inland Revenue in 1901. Since then oaly^ where 
fraud or continued carelessness have been established, 
is recourse had to the police court. Pair accidental 
mfringements of the Moisture Law th^e is an official 
S 5 rstem of payment of private fines. Not a year has 
passed since the institution x>f this Moistui^ ^A^ct but 
what has seen batches at manufacturers penalised, 
sometimes publicly, more often privately, for inftuiige- ^ 
ment of this law. The Goveminent Laboratcn^^S 
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reports ^ow that for the last ten years the average 
number of penalties recovered for excess moisture is 
15 ger cent, of the number of manufacturers. This by 
no means represents the numerous instances of infringe- 
ment where the manufacturer was simply warned by 
the Excise authorities — given another chance, so to 
speak. The official published record of moisture 
offences proves how difficult it is for manufacturers to 
carry on their business and comply with the inexorable 
provisions of this Act. To make matters worse. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, in 1898, altered the moisture 
limit frdfn 35 per cent, to 30 per cent. There was a 
bitter outcry against this interference, and complaints 
arose on the part of consumers of their tobaccos being 
too dry and burning toe quickly. Sir Michael, however, 
gilded the pill by reducing the tobacco duty 4d. per lb. 
This action left manufacturers three halfpence per lb, 
to the good, and they made a bit of money in those days. 

This state of affairs lasted six years, at the end of which 
time Mr, Austin Chamberlain put back the limit to 
32 per cent,, where it now stands. The relief, how- 
ever, was neutralised by a new duty on stripped 
tobacco. • • ^ * 

Owing to*increased*pi^ice of raw material and, for a 
time, the adverse influence of fiscal conditions of late 
yearS, the smaller manufacturers have found It im- 
possible td produce shag and roll at 3d. an ounce, with 
the result that the manufacturer of this '* loose " article 
has centred in the hands of a few wealthy firms^ Not 
until Mr. JUoyd George's surtax of 8d. per lb. in 1909 
has it been, found possible to surcharge the consumer. 
The sum of si per lb. on raw leaf readily permitted of 
the production of a shag or roll at 3|d. per ounce, con- 
taining 32/|)er cent.* of moisture. In this 

way die ^lAnufaCcturers concerned have been able to add 
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three halfpenny worth of water per^lb. and so "partially 
recoup themselves for the rise in cost of leaf used in 
producing the poor man's '* smoke." o 

During 1896 the cutting of prices amongst retaflers 
became so acute as to lead ultimately to the manufac- 
turers instituting minimum prices for their packet good^. 
From now onwards to the outbreak of the South African 
War, the tobacco trade prospered. The Customs 
Returns give striking beneficial results of Sii^ Michael's 
little reduction in 1898. Consumption advanced 5 
per cent, over the previous year's clearances of raw 
tobacce. In 1897 the rise was barely 3 c^r cent. 
Cigarette consumption was rapidly gaining ground — 
the extended use of machinery considerably helping the 
advance. Halfpenny and pency packets appeared. 
Manufacturers enlarged their factories and absorbed 
smaller firms to cope with the increased trade. Some 
turned their concerns into limited liability companies. 

. “ Tobacco," said Mr. A, J. Balfour, M.P.j “has become 
one of the necessities of existence." ^ 

The Government Laboratory was shifted from 
. Somerset House in 1897 into its new building in Clement's 
Inn, and Jhe important tobacco departmeOat was placed, 
and is stiU, in fhe hands of an abl& and giffed chen^st— 
Mr. J. Woodward, B.Sc. Here the bulk of tobacco 
samples are received for controlling quantit5[*of moisture, 
10,000 being examined last year. The remaifider, viz., 
7,000, were taken and an^ysed by revenue trained 
chemists in Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, f^lfast, 
Bristol, Cork, Dublin, Leeds— tobacco mam^factfiring 
centres. Additional work devolved on the 
chemists by a lestriction which fell'tijpdb tiie manu- 
facturers of roll tobacco, who hadibeen ixjp ie^ in their 
u&e of olive oil. Thi^ oil is allowed m ^ by 
law in order to prevent the coils caking togetifat^ 
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press durii^ manufacture* Henceforth, the Oil in 
Tobacco Act, 1900, restncted the quantity to 4 per 
cent. Every sample of roll purchased by the revenue 
ofScers is now analysed for oil content, in addition to 
moisture. 

• The year 1960 commenced a period of trouble and 
disquiet to the tobacco trade. The duty reverted to 
3s. per lb. Consumption was checked by the financial 
strain ciused by the war and the absence of many 
smokers in South Africa. Nothing but fiscal and 
economic froubles have fallen upon the trade since, 
unless *the windfalls in 1902 be excepted to^ certain 
retailers, consequent on the lavish generosity of the 
American Tobacco Trust in the person of Mr. J, B. 
Duke. Troubles nev^r come singly : 1900 brought the 
War Taxes ; 1901 a rise in leaf 2d. per lb. , but, fortunately, 
coal was cheaper. '' Invasion " of the American 
Tobacco Trust and? purchase of Ogden's, Ltd., in 190f 
and 1902. In 1904 increased duty of 3d. per lb. on 
stripped tobacco,^accompanied by a further rise in price 
of leaf. 1906, leaf still dearer. 1907 saw crops in the 
United States held up by planters for increased prices. 
1908 brouglft the prohibition to retailers^ supplying 
children unfier 16 y&rs of age. In 19fl&-10, Mr. Lloyd 
George increased the tobacco duty to 3s, 8d* per lb. 
Thfe South Ahican War, with its scarcity of money, 
favoured t&e production of the cheaper priced* tobaccos, 
especially cigarettes. But it discouraged the con- 
sumption of dearer smokes, such as cigars. For the 
last ten.yeare foreign cigars have been going steadily 
down, whilst British cigars have gone from worse to 
woi^e. In f900 there were 502 licensed manufacturers, 
to-day ibi&re .are but 364. The great xpajority of those 
who have dropped out consisted of cigar manufacturers, 
the swiallesti but i^ost numerous, men in the trade. 
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Cigar-making is peculiarly a business that gives pro- 
portionately more employment than in any other 
branch of the tobacco trade, machinery being practically 
useless here. By the irony of fate, or the want of c6n- 
siderate treatment, the cigar manufacturer has felt the 
brunt of recent fiscal changes more so than any other* 
section of the trade, and it is only since the inquiry of 
the Tobacco Drawback Departmental Committee in 
1904, that he has been righted in matters oi export. 
Considerations connected with the import duty unduly 
hit him still and make his lot all the harder to bear. 
As Cinderella of the trade, the British cigap' manu- 
facturer still waits for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to retrieve his position — ^if by that time there be a 
position to retrieve. ^ 

The invasion " of the American Tobacco Trust in 
1901 struck consternation for a time into the ranks of 
the tobacco trade. Powerful, raptoous, monopolising, 
and unscrupulous, the advent of the Trust president, 
Mr. J, B. Duke, boded ill for British manufacturers. 
At first suspense benumbed the trade, then British 
pluck asserted itself, and thirteen of the principal finjis 
incorporated themselves intOy the Impeeial Tobacco 
Company, wth sf capital of £15,000,000, andcommenced 
to fight the alien. The victory lay in the capture of the 
retailer, and to accomplish this bonuses and baits were 
showered upon him by both antagonists in bewildering 
profusion, . 

The Trust promised a dowry of £200,000 for four years 
and all Ogden's profits — ^a promise that the retailers 
subsequently compelled 4 redeem. The^ liAperial 
Tobacco Company offered a permanent •bonus con- 
ditional on the retailers securing certain advertise- 
ment privileges to them. Prices were slaughtered. 
The fight was felt to be one for existence, one ca* the 
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other Vas to be annihilated. The British public 
appreciated the fact tJiat the Imperial Tobacco Company 
were battling with the odious Trust principle of “ sink 
alf, that I may swim " and supported the gallant British 
platoon. Thousands of retailers failed to side with Mr. 
• J. B. Duke and take his gold. The wary fly refused the 
gilt-edged invitation of the decoying spider. Oppositipn 
proved too strong for the Trust, and ere the summer of 
1902 wa1*i sp«nt, there came a truce, and, in the end, a 
union of forces. Messrs. Ogden's, Limited, was absorbed 
in the Britfth Combine. The United Kingdom was to be 
left aldne by the Tnist, but with the Combine was to 
form a new combination — ^British- American Tobacco 
Company— and acquire the export business of the two. 
In contradistinction ti) the monopolising policy of a Trust, 
the declared policy of tlie British Combine has been to 
" live and let others live." Other manufacturing 
firms have since joined, and to-day its output probably 
exceeds 75 per cent, of the total output of the trade. 
Tlie formation and success of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company undoubtedly saved not only themselves, 
but' the firms outside the Combine from the clutches of 
the Americaft Trust ; bui at the same time ipany of the 
smaller nmftufactur^rs have but fallen* from the frying 
pan into the fire. The formation of the British Combine 
ha§ revolutionised trade conditions. With the con- 
tinued popularity of its brands, its successful manage- 
ment, and last, but not least, its vast financial resources, 
the Combine has progressed and flourished partly at 
the expanse of smaller firms. Probably it is now the 
largest cojninercial undertaking in the United Kingdom. 

Notwithsfanding provocation and bitter criticism, 
the Imperial Tobacco Company has endeavoured to 
trade fairly. In some instances prices have been raised 
in the teeth of competition and at the risk of loss of 
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business, rather than produce at a loss. After all, 
there is not a manufacturer living who would not 
hesitate to knock out a competitor in fair and open 
competition. Much as this tendency towards monopoly 
in the tobacco trade is to be deplored, yet justice compels 
the admission that on the whole the Combine has 
refrained from undercutting and hitting rivals below 
the belt. Its bonus scheme is said to be a weak spot 
in its armour, yet it is difficult to see how the Imperial 
can withdraw a promise made to their customers in 
1901, viz,, a pailicipation in the profits. ^ There are 
still as many manufacturers, save one, as there are days 
in the year ; and if only Chancellors of the Exchequer 
can be induced to stop harassing the trade, the inde-" 
pendent manufactuiers will hold their own. In the long 
run it is the Minister of Fmancfe who unwittingly proves 
to be the biggest and unconquerable enemy to the small 
manufacturer. 

Undaunted by past failures in growing tobacco in 
Ireland, further attempts were made in 1905 and onwards. 
Legal sanction was given in 1907 to the continuation 
of these growth experiments, and in the following year 
an Excise duty of 2s. lOd. per lb. was imposed, being 
2d. per lb.‘ less than the Customs Uuty. Tbas 2d. was 
not for purposes of protection,^ but to compensate the 
owner for the cost of Excise restrictions, i By tiiis 
time Irish planters were producing 68,000 lbs. 4>i cured 
leaf, the assistance of Yankee ekperts being requisitioned 
for the purpose. Scotland grew jealous of this Irish 
success and succeeded in getting the growth benefits 
extended to that country, especially as the Treasury 
had granted a rebate of one-third oi the jGbccise duty* 
By 1909, Ireland had out-grown the experimental stage 
and so the rebate was commuted to a fixed grant pi^kCed 
at the disposal of the Board of Agriculture to be af^sAied 
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in encouragement hi the industry. In the Finance Act 
of 1909-10, Mr. Lloyd George put the coping stone on 
this hom%-growth question by extending permission to 
Eit^land, and so abolidiing the old-time prohibition 
as to commercial culture of tobacco in the Unifed 
•Kingdom. Ireland produced last year 87,907 lbs. of 
cured leaf, and Scotland 376 lbs. The Excise duty 
payable is now 3s. 6d. per lb. — still 2d. less than the 
import dnty-^-and the licence to grow is fixed at 5s. per 
annum. The sanction of the customs authorities is 
requisite to*the grant of a licence and various formalities 
are insisted upon in order to safeguard the revenue. 

Just as the South African War tax led to the decline 
in consumption of higher priced " smokes," so the 
increase of 8d. per lb. of Mr. Lloyd George's Budget Bill 
of 1909 led to a further abandonment by consumers 
of their favourite brands with the substitution of 
cheaper and inferior tobaccos. Inasmuch as the cost 
entailed in popularising and maintaining these pro- 
prietary brands before the public constituted by no 
means an unimjlbrtant item in the goodwill of manu- 
fqpturers, the effect of Mr, Lloyd Gfeorge’s surtax was 
disastrous, •Manufacturers big and small weie placed 
betwixt tb^merciless jaws of a closingwice. • To escape 
the inevitable crush manufacturers reverted to the old 
retail prices existing before the surtax, preferring to 
incur the Tnonetary loss involved by its payment out 
of their own jmckets, rather than to see the extinction 
of important branches of their business. This fact does 
not quite bear out the popular argument that all taxation 
ultimiKtely falls upon the consumer. With leaf 40 per 
cent, dearer^ and even 100 ^r cent, in some instances 
o4 Turkish varieties, it cannot be said that the present 
lot of the tobacco manulacturer is a particularly happy 
0 )^- ItriB a lamentable fact that Chancellors of the 
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Exchequer of late years have un^ttingly helped to 
drive smokers to the use of commoner tobaccos, and to 
create a demand for “ lugs " arid planters' infuse that 
would fn former years have disgraced the offal ba^ in 
any tobacco factory. 

In 1910 an administrative event occurred that 
possessed more than an academic interest to the members 
of the tobacco trade. The Government Laboratory 
with its two Tobacco Departments, one at the Custom 
House and the other in the Strand — has been cut out 
of the newly amalgamated Customs and Excise Depart- 
ment, and made to stand on its own base as a 
separate Government Department. Approximately, 
3,600 samples of tobacco were examined in its Customs 
branch for moisture, purity and exportation purposes, 
whilst in its Excise branch, over ^50,000 samples were 
analysed last year for purity, moisture, oil and draw- 
jDack purposes, i.e., determining the amount of money 
to be refunded to the manufacturer on exportation and 
return of their waste tobacco to the Customs. As 
£1,643,000 was the amount of repayftient to the trade 
last year, it will be seen how highly important to manu- 
facturers becomes the question of the ai»al 5 dical skill 
and judgrftent of the staff, and how highly limportant 
to efficient administration that these analysts should 
obtain the confidence and respect of the membersp of 
the trade. Not always have these factors nlled, as past 
history has already demonstrated. Boiji and reared 
under revenue jurisdiction the old Somerset House 
Laboratory has grown into high distinction and renown 
in the scientific and commercial world. Ite highly- 
trained personnel has hitlierto always been’ recruited 
from the revenue department, and the success and 
eminence of the Government Laboratory to-day 
testify to the soundness and wisdom of the bases 
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founded and buSt upon by past administrators of 
the Excise Department Excision of this 'Laboratory 
from the^ revenue department snaps a link that time and 
siK;cess had forged in steel, and it yet remains to be seen 
whether this severance will secure that reliance and 
► efficiency that the interests of tobacco manufacturers 
and the commercial world in general demand. 

Speaking numerically, no branch of the tobacco 
trade i| so important as the retailer or distributor. 
There are 3^,000 licensed tobacco dealers in the* United 
Kingdom,, the low licence registration fee of 5s. 3d. 
favouring the distribution of tobacco. The number of 
lifcensed persons constantly increases year by year 
with the increased population, unless some great fiscal 
disturbance intervenes such as the imposition of the 
recent 3s. 8d. duty,. The above number includes 
publicans, pawnbrokers, grocers, hairdressers and 
other tradesmen sell tobacco either as a side line or 
in addition to their ordinary business, so that it *is 
almost impossible to say how many persons depend 
solely upon th^ retailing of tobacco as their means of 
livelihood. The number may lie between 40,000 and 

So.ooo. , 

Many, of them gre In a struggling wa 3 » of business 
OTth . long hours and slender profits to contend with. 
Indeed,, with some kinds of loose tobaccos, it is very 
doubtfubwhether the bulk of tobacconists make any net 
profit on their small sales. 

‘OrgaUjisafion has never been a marked feature with 
them — ^their condition, diversity of interests, and 
scattered position somewhat militating against associa- 
tion* There is an important section amongst these 
distributors, who buy in wholesale quantities from the 
manufacturers and supply the smaller shopkeepers. 
Of I^te years these wholesale dealers have banded 
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themselves into a virile organisation. The wholesale 
Tobacccmists' Protection Associatkm, Limited, now 
comprise important distributors in London, the provinces 
and the north of England. * 

The need for " standing shoulder to shoulder " and 
so promoting and safeguarding their interests led to ^he * 
formation in 1907 of an association of the Tobacco Trade 
Commercial Travellers — an organisation that is neither 
lacking in intellectual force nor numerical strength. 

Notwithstanding the splendid trading account of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, published in the spring of 
1911, unrest and foreboding existed amongst many in- 
dependent " manufacturers at their decline of profits. 
A petition, signed by 12,000 licensed members of the 
trade was presented to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
praying for taxation relief, but it met with no success. 
There is reason to believe that Mr. Llpyd George sym- 
pathises with the unfortunate lot ofe-the smaller manu- 
fdeturers being driven out of the market by the wealthier 
manufacturers, but cannot find any practical suggestion 
for benefiting the little man without helping his powerful 
rival also. It has been suggested that one practical 
method is to charge the Customs duty pro rafft according 
to the moisture fpund in the leaf. oThe sma^r manu- 
facturers are compelled to use the moistest leaf, and* a 
generqus application of such a method would benefit 
them for a time. Another suggestion to extend the 
present pro rala scale of charging a licence duty based 
on output, same as is done to-day in the brewifig trade. 
Doubtless, these and other suggestions have been 
considered by the Changellor of the Exchequer, who 
does not see his way to theit adoption. , • 

With a short crop in 1911 and a concomitant further 
rise in price of leaf, aided by^the Yankee plajj^fers' pooling 
system, the manuiacturexs in the beginnmg of ldl2 were 
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face to face with the eventuality of chargii^ an increa^ 
price to the tobacco consumer. This course of procedure 
will bring evils ^ in its train, sufficient to cause manu- 
faeturers to defer such action until compelled to do so. 
In the meantime, another rally was in progress at the 
•time of this little work going to press, with a *view to 
bring pressure once more on the Chancelly of the 
Exchequer for taxation relief. 

One \^ord before this historical sketch closes on the 
subject of adulteration. It takes many years to sup- 
press an uptruth, especially if that untruth was truth in 
years gone by. Because tobacco was adulterated in 
the forties therefore the notion it is adulterated to-day 
still lingers. So-and-so’s tobacco is alleged to contain 
opium, and the cabbage theory of cheap cigars is still 
an article of dogmatic belief in the creed of many 
smokers. Were the Excise authonties lax in applying ’ 
the adulteration |aws the present condition of the , 
tobacco trade to-day would offer the greatest incentive 
to adulterate. There is no trade that sells a purer 
article than dues the tobacco trade. The national 
exchequer stands on pure tobacco, no tampering with 
an article yiat brings in over £17,000,000 of revenue, 
would be tolerated^ for \>ne moment. ^ The finding of so 
nfuch as* an extra drop of water is sufficient to cause a 
flutter in the official dovecots. Tobacco may be poor, 
rubbis^yi comiuon and cheap, but it is tobacco and 
nothing but tobacco. Should any reader doubt the 
statement, fhe author of this little work is prepared to 
give him, .on information and conviction, the sum of 
one sliilling for every ounce of adulterated tobacco, 
cigars br^cigarettes, that •the author can buy of any 
or manufacturer in the United Kingdom. 
The purity pf tobacco is a trade credential ; it is also one 
of t)f Hjccise administration. 



CHAPTER II 

CULTIVATION ^ 

** Tobacco flourishes best in regions having a mean 
temperature of not less than 40® where the early autumn 
frosts do not nip its aspirations in the bud/' The most 
highly i|)preciated qualities are, however, develpped 
under the burning sun of the tropics, as in Cuba, Sumatra 
and the Philippines. There are upwards "bf forty 
varieties of the Nicotiana plant, of which only three are 
in general use by smokers, viz., 

I. Nicotiana Tabacum, originally found in America 
and cultivated extensively there. 

II. Nicotiana Rustica, grown in Turkey and the 
Levant, boasts different names : * Indian, 
Syrian, Turkish. It is milder in flavour and 
makes excellent cigarettes, but burns too 
, quickly for the pipe. 

III. Nicotiana Persica, Persian tobacco, makes a 
delicate smoke in a hookah or water pipe, but 
does not burn well enough to be used in the 
form of cigars. 

^ For information on this subject I am indited to the 
following Worics : — v o r ^ 

" Cultivation and Curing of Sun-cured Fillers and Wrapper.” 

By Dr. A. J. Fleppo, of Carolina co., V.A. 

” Tobacco, from Seed to the Sedesroom.” By Robert L. 

Ragland, Halifax co., V.A., Richmond, 1880. * » 

” Instructions how to Grow and Cure Tobacco, especially Fine 
Yellow ” By R. L. Ragland* 1885. ' ^ 

” Tobacco : a Handbook for Planters.” By C. G. W. Lock, 
F.L.S. 1886. ^ 

” Tobacco : History and Associations.” F. N. F^airholt. ^ 
1859 and 1876. . 

” How Tobacco is Raised and Prepared for the Mdtknt." By 
Southern Fertilizing Co., Ridmond, V.A. 

” Tobacco Talk.” By Nicot Publishing Go. Philadelpl^ IW*. * 
” Tobacco Trade Review,” ” Tobacco,” '* Cigar and Tobacco 
World.” Monthly Trade Journals. 
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To produce the tobacfep leaf of comruerce requiri^ 
eighteen months of unreniltting labour and attention. 
The selection and preparation of the soil are important 
factors in tobacco culture. " The severed* grMes of 
tobacco, whether for chewing, pipe smoking, or cigars, 
require different soils and mana^ment to ensure a pro-* 
duct that will command an adequate return for the 
labour and means employed on the crop.*' A cardinal 
principle in the selection of soil is to obtain one that is 
porous. Well drained, ahd rich in organic constituents. 

A wet and tough clayey soil is utterly unsuitable for 
tobacco farming. Dressings of wood-ashes and other 
manures are added, and the land is ploughed, rolled, 
harrowed, etc., it being a proverb with 'the planter that 
a " good preparation is half cultivation." Spots shel- 
tered from the wind are chosen for the plants, and in 
some cases hedges of various kinds are planted to act as 
wind-screens or canvas cheese-cloth coverings used 
to prevent the tearing and bruising of the leaves. 
By the end of March or beginning of April carefully 
selected seeds are ^sown in the hot bed or nursery, 
and in about seven or eight weeks the stur(ffest plants 
are taken on a warm rainy d^y to the field. Here 
they are plknted^^in holes made by the finger in the 
top of hillocks nearly a j^rd apart, and the farmer's 
care now commences. Healthy plants are substituted 
as required for withered and sickly ones; the "soil is 
constantly heaped up around the plants^ continued 
hoeing is required to remove grass and weeds, and also 
to loosen the soil. A species of green caterpillar, the 
" bom- worm," about the sizp of a man's finger,oattadks 
the plants, eating holes in the leaves and rendering them 
uselks for -market, and the destruction of this insect is a 
duty as incesstot as it is imperative. The planf^*S 
responsibility increases as the plant thrives. Twa >> 
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months aftor planting and when from two to seve^ feet 
high> fiower buds appear, and these are pinched off, or 
toppec^" by experienced and trusty hands in ordet that 
thte leaves may grow finer and larger. At the same time 
the top leaves are removed, and also the larger and 

• inferior bottom ones which lie flat and rot, or get dirty 

* and worm-eaten. This latter process is called prim- 
ing," it being a general practice to " prime high and top 
low," t|jit it is not resorted to in an cases of tobacco 
planting. (3nly as many leaves are retained on the 
plant as are likely to mature — from nine to twenty. 
The constant removal of young suckers is also necessary, 
the finger nail being used in this " suckering " as in 
" topping," the>nip given by the fingers having the effect 
of partly closing the wound. During very rainy seasons 
the plants are subject to a malady called " firing," a 
kind of blight, and are also seriously affected by the 
opposite extreme^ of heat and drought. The plants 
ripen about three months after being planted, assumftig 
a yellowish green colour, the leaves being occasionally 
mottled with •yellowish spots. They also become 
jgummy, with tips bent downward^. " If there is any 
dirties: wqfk than raising tobacco," says a planter, 
" we shpj^d like U) know it." The jresinaus exudation 
from the green leaves smears everything that comes in 
contact. with them. 


Harvesting 

The ripest plants are selected and cut. Where the 
Stems are thick they are sometimes split from the top to 
within 'three inghes of the ground, and then cut across 
near the root and immediately straddled across sticks to 
prevent their getting bruised. This is the case especially 
iJjbacco fctto^vn as first " brights." In this manner 

If ^ ^ 
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they are carted to the bam. The ofdinary method U 
simply to cut the stems across and gently lay the plants 
in rows on one side to wilt in the sun before handling. 
In some instances the leaves are gathered singly. Too 
long exposure in the sun produces " sunburn,^ and hence 
a cloudy day is selected for the cutting. 

Drying and Curing 

e 

** Growing tobacco/* says Xx)ck, " is but half the 
battle.” The most trying time is during the curing 
process. The methods adopted vary wjjh the descrip- 
tion of tobacco harvested, and may be divided into two 
classes — ^the ” fermentative ” and the non-fermenta- 
tive *' methods. Leaves of a large size, dark and heavy, 
such as those sent to England and the Continent, and 
known as ” shipping tobacco,” are the kinds subjected 
•to the former method, whilst *'isun-cured '' and 
” yellow *' tobacco are the kinds subjected to the latter. 
By whatever process tobacco is cured, it must first be 
dried. To avoid confusion it may be Well to describe 
each method of curing separately, taking first the 

I. — Fermentative or “Sweating” Process. — ^The 
barn or drying house into which tjie tobacco iglg>laced i§ 
- not unlike a log-cabin. Across its length inside are 
stretched tiers Of poles, on which are placed tsleiider 
tobacco sticks with the stalks straddled across them. 
When the barns are full, fires are started^ ai\d the heat 
is equably distributed by means of flues. The heat is 
raised to 170® F., and this temperature is retaine^ for 
four or five days until the leaves become dry and bntlie. 
On a damp day the doors h:e opened and Suffideitt 
moisture is allowed to be absorbed by the leaves to 
them pliable, after whidi they are taken down, stripped 
from the parent stem, and sorted. The finest and brightest 
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. leaves are classed as firsts " ; slightly ipfericwr ones» 
of which " shipping tobacco " forms the chief, range as 
“ seconds " ; whilst the worthless and inferior are 
known as “ lugs." The leaves are made up into bundles 
or " hands/' containing from ten to twenty-five leaves, 
and each class is " bulked " by heaping them togetherr 
in a pile on the floor. The fermentation process may be 
said to commence at this stage. The temperature 
within the heap gradually rises until it reaches^ 130® F., 
when the whole mass is pulled to pieces in* order to pre- 
vent over-heating, and the heap is re-forn^. Those 
leaves formerly on the outside of the pile are now^ placed 
inside, and by this means uniformity of colour and 
flavour is attained. In from three to five weeks the 
leaves assume a uniformly brown tint, and the process 
is practically complete. T^ie " hands " are occasionally 
hung upon poles to be entirely " cured." " Tobacco 
in case " is the term applied to the ^af when it is ready 
for packing, and moist enough to bear handling without 
breaking. The leaves then possess a certain elasticity, 
which is tested by stretching them gently over the ends 
of fingers and knuckles. " They pull," says Fairholt, 
" like kid leather, glowing with a kind of^moist gloss, 
not dry t^enough to break,*’ or^ damp tjenoijgh to 
ferment." ' 

II,— Noi^-FEKMEHTATiVE PROCESS.— This ^ocess of 
^curing is performed either by the heat of* the s^, pro- 
educing " sun-cured " or " sun-dried " tpbacco, or by the 
agency »of artificial heat in the production ‘'of " colory " 
or " yellow " tobacco. 

(a) — " Sun-^ured " or " Sun-dried — Scaffoldings 
and well-ventilated houses kre required, and^a'tempera- 
ture of 65® to 75® F., with a certain degree of moisture 
in the atmosphere, is esseptial to success. The tobacco 
plants are placed carefully on a wooden platfdnn^ 
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aftd bjc means oi planks are prevented from beings 
wafted by the wind or disturl^ed in any manner that 
would tend to bruise or tear the leaves. The temper- 
ature of t*he air requires careful watching. “ A dry hot 
sunny day may ‘ cure ' too fast, not allowing suffifcient 
•tinie for that rich yellow colour to establish itself which a 
slower process of evaporation and desiccation will 
produce." FoUjr or five days' sun is sufficient, and the 
plants axe c^fully transferred to a well-ventUated 
and welf-liglited house. Here they are hung up and 
facilities aWded for admitting plenty of light and air, 
until tbe tobacco is perfectly cured, after which the house 
is closed. The first four or five days after cutting in a 
great measure determine the colour. The earlier, too, 
a planter can cut, the better curing weather will be 
obtained. Early autumnal frosts are fatal to a tobacco 
farm. During winter and spring the tobacco is taken 
down when in " ^ft " order (pliable), and stripped, 
bundled, and assorted into " firsts," " seconds," anS 
" lugs." At the close of each day while stripping, 
the several classes are " bulked " or placed together. 
If the temperature of the heap rises, the " hands " 
are hung u^ to dry, and by the ^nd of the spring the 
lobacep istready fpr the market. This "«un-dried" 
arficle is efnefly sought by manufacturers for making 
choice brands of chewing tobacco. " The leaves are 
not so^^ge and long as those in * shipping,' ^ut possess^ 
much finer textqre aiM more stren^h of fibre. Tbey^ 
are usually d! a bright, rich golden brown colour, of a 
soft silky feel and appearance, and when properly 
prepardd for mirket have a peculiarly sweet odour and 
taste, mfich relished by lowers ,of the weed." It is 
doubtful if much of this "sun-cured" ever finds its 
way into England. 

Cobry " Brighi Yi^lou^ or $o-c(dled Sun-dried/’ 
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— " By the process of nature/' sa^s Major Ragland, 
" leaves in dying descend in colour from green through 
the seven prismatic colours, and finally lose, all colour 
as they go to decay." The cardinal principle in cufing 
fancy yellow tobacco is the employment of a quick dry 
heat, with the object first to rapidly reach the " yellow " 
stage of the leaf, and second to fix it. The heat neces- 
sarily must be under complete control-r-flues of various 
patterns being used. The first step is knoym as the 
" steaming " or yellowing process. An exposure to a 
temperature of for thirty-six hours is ^sufficient to 
turn the leaves yellow. The next step, however, is the 
important one, viz., fixing the colour. In this process 
great care is required to prevent the tobacco from 
" sweating." The first step towards retainjng the yellow 
is to advance the heat to 100® F., to be succeeded by 
increments of 2J® every two hours, until the most 
critical point in " fixing " or curing bright tobacco is 
reached, viz., 110° F. The length of time, for which 
this temperature is retained, depends upon the planter's 
judgment. The period ranges from fOur to eight hours. 
When the ends of the leaves begin to curl the heat is 
increased to 120° or 125° F.; At this sjtage planters 
state that ‘'the curing process sets 'in. Af^p, remaining 
from four to eight hours, according to the amoun? of 
sap to be expelled from the leaf, the heaf is raised 
every hour by 5° up to 170°. Here it remains until 
stalk and stem are cured. During damp weather the 
leaves *are stripped from the stem, or,- if the weather be 
dry, the tobacco is damped. This is known, as the 
" ordering process." The ^leaves are assorted, tied into 
bundles and packed or crowded close togetit^. Again 
care is necessary to prevent heating and fermentation 
setting up. After being packed together for some time 
the tobacco is ready for market. 
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Prizing, Etc. 

By whatever process tobacco is* cured, it is “ prized " 
when removed in lai^ge parcels weighing 1,000 lbs. and 
upwards, as in the case of shipping/' This process 
c;onsists of packing and pressing the “ hands " in hogs-r 
heads. The latter are regulated in size and structure 
to a standard, in order that the whole mass of '' prized 
tobacco can readily be seed aiifl examined. Th^ methpd 
of packing is to first place the hands or ties 
in a double row across the centre of the hogshead, with 
the leaves of each row interlocking, so that the butt 
ends of the “ hands are outwar(ls. Other rows are 
laid down in a similar manner, smaller “ hands " being 
employed for filling up crevices m order to make the 
layer even. The layers are alteniately placed at right 
angles to cacli other until a certain height is reached, 
when hydraulic pressuie is applied squeeze the whole 
^tightly together. Too great pressure causes blackening 
of the tobacco, and consequent deterioration in value, 
puring the “ prizing it is stated that ‘in some instances 
the leaves are ** improved by the addition of sweeten- 
ing and flavouring matters as, for example, molasses, 
rum, vanilla, cognac and essential oils. T^e tobacco 
seized here in 1876, and which was'foun^to contain 
small quantities of liquorice and other ^ccharine 
matters had probably been ** improved ” in tliq. prizing 
process. Another method of “ improving " is to 
macerate the coarse flavoured leaves in ‘dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, whilst a third method consists in adding 
solutions of nitrate of potash with the object of Impart- 
ing a better burning property to the leaf. Whether these 
statements of planters and others are reliable or not is 
an open question. Should any ** improvem^ts be 
discovered in the hothead on the premises of a tdba<ico 
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manufacturer in countiy, the whole would be 
forfeited, the tobacco deemed to be '* adulterated," 
and deal^ with accor^gly. •, 

4n shipping " tobacco a further fermentation sets in 
after " prizing," which lasts over three weeks, but if the 
• tobacco was in good ccmdition before packing, no 
apprehension need be felt. It sometimes happens that 
additional " sweatings ” occur during its oceanic 
j^rney-j-some being worihl^ by the time it reaches its 
destination. 

Large quantities of imported tobacco consist of 
" Strips," i.e., leaves deprived of their midrib, or stalk. 
The strippang is performed by negroes at stemming 
factories, the " strips " being tied into bundles, and himg 
j^o sweat and dry all through the winter months. By 
May and in humid weather, the whole is " bulked " 
and sweated for a fortnight, and subsequently " prized " 
and shipped. « 

. Before concluding, it may be of interest to dratv 
attention to a class of tobacco different from all others,’ 
viz., Latakia. This is a species of tobacco plant grown 
yi the mountainous districts of North S}^a, the Laodicea 
of Scripturg, and contrary to the general practice in 
cultivttiottis alloMied to flower. Thq buds and petals 
can readilyle se4n on examination of a sample of cured 
Latakia., like Cavalla and Turkish tobacco in general, 
the leayes are small and delicate — ^the plants being grown 
closer tether, flve inches apart, and from nine to twelve 
inches Iwtw^n rows. The pecuUar dark colour and tarry 
odour are drived from the method of curing, which 
' consist in exposing the tobacco for six mont^ to the 
smoke ires of the Asiatib oak called ozer. ^ (Quercus 
Hex, or Qnercus Cerris.) 



CHAPTER III 

THE CHEMICAL CHANGES UNDERGONE IN THE 
CURING PROCESS 

In the works dealing with the subject of tobacco 
many opinions have been offered as to the chemical 
changes undergone by the tobacco leaf during the 
different curing processes employed. No 'properly 
conducted experiments appear to have been made on 
the subject until 1887, when a long and laborious 
investigation took place on the chemistry of tobacco by 
Dr. James Bell, the then principal of the Inland Revenue 
Laboratory, Somerset House, who published the results. 
The scientific manner in which the subject is treated iS 
beyond the scope and intention of this little work, but 
it may be pointed out that Dr. Bell showed that the 
changes undergone in tobacco cured*by the " fermenta- 
tion process involve, among other things, the decom- 
position of starch and sugar in the^leaves, and the 
oxidation of the tannin into a dark brown insoluble 
substance, which determines the colour of the tobaccd. 
In the “ non-fermentation process," the 'starch and 
sugar produced during growth, are*preser^^! It was 
found that "topping" induced an accumulation of 
starch, a small quantity being converted into sugar. 
The tannin present is also unchanged. 

Writing in December, 1911, in The Cigar and Tobacco 
World, Mr. James Scott referred to certain microscopical 
aspects of curing. A living tobacco leaf contains green 
(chlorophyll) granules mixed up with yellow ones and 
starch cells. In curing, the green granules almost 
disappear and so reveal the yellow ones, whilst at the 
same time the starch gets converted into gum and sugar. 
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The ricU nitrogenous matter also undergoes changes. 
" Topping " prevents the stafch rising to nourish the 
flower buds and so causes it to go back to the leaves and 
stem. Tlie nicotinic principle is first contained in the 
hair glands — hair-oil." In curing, the starch, mois- 
ture, nitrogenous matter, pass into the midrib thence 
into the stalk “ to keep the heart of the plant, as it were, 
from ‘ failing.* " The light tinted flecks seen on sgme 
leaves during curing are due to the presence of the 
starch granules. After curing, oxidation with conse- 
quent browning of leaves occur, heat being the airesting 
agent. « 



CHAPTER IV 

IN BOND ' 

Unmanufactuked tobacco for pipe and cigarette stnok'> 
ing comes into the United Kingdom in huge wooden casks 
called hogsheads. Cigar and Turkish leaf come inhales. 
The old standard weight of a hogshead is 1,000 lbs. ; 
the bales vary in weight, being about 120 lbs. more or less. 
Nearly all raw tobacco imported in bulk is wardioused, 
the proprietor giving bond for the due securfty of the 
duty. In other words, he stands bail to, the Crown 
for the tobacco in his bonded warehouse, and is rt»ponsi- 
ble for the duty should any hogshead or bale be missing. 
Manufactured tobaccos come in cases. A case of dgars 
may contain 100 boxes, about 10,000 cigars. 
Temperature and dryness of a bonded warehouse have 
to be carefully considered. Tobaccos reqnire frequent 
examination and attention, especi^ly those in bales, 
and much depends on the experience, judgment and care 
of the warehouse-keeper. The bonded warehouse is 
thf trade store : it is also the Govemiment toll-hWMe. 

The middleman who buys from the planter and sells 
to the manufacturer is dalled a tobacco ^broker ; tlK 
middleman who, buys cigars, etc.,, from fofpMh,, manu- 
facturers and imports them, is known as atf^ ^jportO'." 
Of late years brokers have had a bad timedtkibagtothe 
practice of " big " manufactiirers acting as*,theh' own 
brokers ; the importers* too, have ^ultowd to 
decseased consumption of theh goods. lheiB.ts'idwiQrs 
a two years' reserve stock kept in bond---ia^peeeS8^ !»«- 
caution nowadays-~«nd' as i&e Customs ditty isn«t|edd 
tmtil the tobacco is delivered, |he merchant jssaimdfbe, 
additional outlay of capita. A stock of over 200,000,000 
lbs. of duty-free tobacco entails great respcmsibffity on the 
warehouse keeper and on the custodians'^ the revenue, 
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The tobacco is worth quite £7,000,000, -and its 
purchase in advance, together with the loss of interest 
on the money expended and payment of yvarehouse 
rent, constitute an additional tax on the manufactufer. 

To the Crown this gigantic bulk represents £36,000,000 
in the form of duty. Hence, the jealous care and close' 
control exercised by the Customs Department in collect- 
ing a tax of quite 500 per cent. These bonded ware- 
houses are scattered all over the United Kijpgdom in 
places convenient to the tobacco merchants. As so 
much depends on the structural security of the building, 
the Customs prescribe the construction of each ware- 
house and place a Crown lock on the door. The official 
regulations governing the warehousing of tobacco, 
constitute a code of intricate laws that require time and 
experience to master. Apart from weighing and 
assessing duty, a lot of operations are conducted in 
bond — re-packing, drying, garbling, blending, butting, 
sampling, manufacturing, checking, examining, trans- 
ferring, repairing, and destroying refuse in the ware- 
house furnace— the only kind of '' King's pipe " now in 
vogue. In weighing hogsheads for duty, the head is 
knocked off and the cask is tilted upside dctfwn on to the 
scales, when thee wooden shell is removed, aft^that only 
the net tobacco is weighed. It is then replaced in^’its 
wooden case ; the gross weight is also taken (Juring the 
operation. Bale tobacco is weighed, either net or a tare 
allowed for the covering. n 

When unmanufactured tobacco is cleared from wiare- 
house to the factory an official “ peimit " is sent with it 
to prove that it is *' duty-paid.'* In the absence of 
this impe^pfcant document ’of^ the Crown, •tHe Excise 
officer in charge of the tobacco factory would seize 
the hogshead and there would be trouble for the 
manufacturer. 



CHAPTER V 

BRITISH CIGARS 

•The earliest form of Tobacco Smoking is probably 
in a pipe, although some form of a cigar has been known 
from early times. ir 

The pfimi^ive cigars would be merely a few leaves of 
tobacco loosely rolled up in the hand, and one end of the 
roll inserted in the mouth, the other being lit. From 
this tlie commercial Cheroot would soon be evolved and 
a gradual but continuous endeavour to improve the 
appearance of the cigar has resulted in the numerous 
attractive shapes now on the market. 

There seems to be no evidence of cigar manufacturing 
in England prior to the nineteenth century, and the 
trade was but a simall one until about 1840 when a '> 
rapid increase in the production took place, and the 
industry began to flourish, so that by 1851 several 
British cigar manufacturers were included in the list 
(^f exhibitors in the great exhibition. 

Until abQut 1860 most of the cigars made were of a 
straight ^Jyape, bui a bellied " cigar then came into 
favour and to facilitate the production of this class of 
goods a wooden “ mould " or ** form " was invented to 
press the fillers into any desired sha|)e before the wrapper 
was applied. • 

From this date cigars were divided into two classes — 
the '' hand-made dig&r " and the one fashioned with the ' 
aid of the " moulif^ "■ mould-made." 

The expert maker %soon learned to pi^uce any 
desired sliape without the aid of the mould, and a hand- 
made cigsg: usually smoking more evenly and freely 
than the other vatjety, the moulds were retained as a 
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help to the less cxpeii makers* in producing *an 
attractively shaped dgar at a low price. ^ 

From time to time attempts have beej[\ nade to 
introduce machinery into the cigar trade, but although 
a considerable number of neheap cigars are made wholly 
or in part by machinery, they axe unable to compete 
with cigars made by an expert hand maker. 

Cigars were usuily packed into cedar boxes of 100 
or “ tenths " (being sold at so much per l,QpO) ; at a 
later date boxes of 50's. and 25*s. and were 
introduced and are now the general form of« packing. 

At first the only ornamentation on the box was the 
name of the cigar branded in the box lid as a trade mark. 
Some dealers had an impression of the brand printed 
on plain or coloured paper and stuck inside the box 
lid, and from this origin has growu the labelling of a 
cigar box with the finest specimens of the chromo 
lithographer's art, c 

The difficulty of identifying a cigar away from its 
box led to some rrianufacturers gumming a small 
" ticket " or star of coloured paper with the name of tKe 
brand on each cigar, but as it was found difficult fo^ 
remove these " tickets " without damaging the cigar, 
or to smoke the cigar beyond the " withpul 

spoiling the flavour, the “ticket" was replaced by 
paper " rpig " or “ band " as now used. During the 
last few years a fashion has been established to do away 
with all labels and bands on cigars and to paclj them in 
cedar cabinet boxes, a method of packing which certainly 
conduces to preserving the original flavour of the cigar 
unimpaired. 

Some of th^e cabinets now^ on sale are most ornate 
and expensive, and range in size from one containing 
but fifty cigars to one containing 10,P00. 

As the origin of the cigar was in the Spanish West 
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Indies it was customary to mark all 'cigars with Spanish 
names, and prior to the passing of the ISrade Marks Act, 
1875, boxes were so branded and labelled that it was 
impossible for the public to distinguish a BritisH or 
Continental cigar from one made in Cuba — in fact they 
were all branded “ Havana "1 

After this date the word Havana " was removed 
from British cigars, but the use of the Spanish words, 
etc., continued without opposition until 1907^0 when an 
Association of Cuban Manufacturers and Importers 
was formed to protect the Cuban cigar from imitation, 
and to seek to compel makers of and dealers ‘ in non- 
Havana cigars to cease using Spanish words or pictures 
on their cigar boxes. 

This campaign met with a considerable measure of 
success, a number df convictions being obtained against 
tobacconists who were selling cigars under labels and 
brands so closely imitating the Cuban style of packing 
as to be calculated to deceive the public. 

As, however, the use of Spanish words on cigars is so 
universal, the courts have held that the mere use of a 
Spanish brand name on a box of cigars is not illegal, 
and that by general custom t^e use of Spanish words 
denoting cblour/^hape and size is quite lingB^ectionable. 

During the many years in which cigars have been 
made in this country, a number of new growths of 
tobacco have been brought into use. 

At first cigar manufacturers drew tall their^ supplies 
from the West Indies and the adjacent Mainland of 
Central and South America* Then tobacco was received 
from the Philippine Islands (Manilla). After this many 
of the island^ of the Malay Archipelago wfere brought 
under Tobacco Cultivation — ^in , succession Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo yielded good crops of tobacco 
suitable for cigars, and now much of the very highest 
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priced v\Vapi>er tobacco is obtained from the East 
Indies ; whilst ctgfar tobacco of inferior grades is obtained 
from India, Japan, South Africa, Germany, Holland, 
Russia and Hungary, as well as the United Kingdom. 

All cigar tobaccos are leaves from local varieties of 
‘ tlie plant *' Nicotiana Tahacum** which grows luxuriantly 
in all tropical and sub-tropical climates. 

The seedling plants are transplanted into a good rich 
soil, either virgin or well manured, and carefully tended 
until the leaves are ripe for cutting. 

After cuttftig the leaves are strung up to dry, and are 
then plated in large heaps to ferment, this fermentation 
requires expert guidance as, on it, the flavour, appearance 
and value of the tobacco depend. 

After fermentation tl^ tobacco is again dried and then 
packed into bales for to any place where it 

may be required. 

On landing in England the packages are weighed net • 
and stored in Bonded Warehouse# until required by the 
manufacturer. He pays duty on the raw tobacco, which 
is then delivered into his factory. 

The first process is to damp the tobacco to make it 
pliable so that the midnib or stalk " can ^easily be 

styppdd the •leaf ; these stalks tan be used for 

snuff. After the stalks are removed the tobacco is 
graded into “ Wrappers," " Bunch Wrappei^/’ and 
" Fillers.**’ The fine perfect leaves of good appearance 
and free burning ?ire -used for the outer cover of the 
cigars, leaves less perfect in appearance, etc., are used 
as " Bunch Wrappers " or " Binders," and the smaller 
leaves and broken pieces are used to make up the inside 
of the cigars tis " Fillers." 

The cigar makers sit at tables of a convenient height, 
the appliances used being a hard wood board on which 
tobacco can be cM to shape and the cigars rolled ; a 
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knife to cut ttie wrappeis ; % pair of scissors to trim Jeaf 
and a cutter gauge to cut oR tlie and ci a dgat 

straight across at any desired dfstantu' fnm the point, 
so as to make all cigars of the same kind eiqsctl^ the 
same length. , ’ 

The maker places in his left hand a number of jptades 
of " filler " tobacco, so arranged as to produce 
the desired length, thickness and shape of the iC^igax ha 
^ is making, he then places this tobacco mv a pietlie of 
“bunch wrapper” of the desired size, and rolhtipthe 
fillers into a “ bunch ” or roll which now requih^ the 
addition of the wrapper to be a finished cigar.' 

This bunch is placed on one side whilst the wtappm 
is cut, and this requires great care on the part of the 
<q)erative who has to bear in mind not only the shape 
of the cigar he is to make, but the characteristics of the 
tobacto he is using, and any small faults such a$ holes, 
. etc,, it may contain. " 

The wrapper has to be cut of such a. shape as will 
wrap closely around the cigar, and in such a way that 
the side veins in the leaf w^ run straight up and down 
the cigar — a vein running round the dgar ih A a^ural 
is not pretty. , , 

As a Noba<%o leaf is thinner*'and fiptn 
edges, each side of a leaf hao to be so Out the 

edge is on top when wrapped on 
thicker part of this leaf is undeniieatfa« ^ 
of the leaf ha$ also to be ontsadet, sd l^-hApd 

side of a tobacco leaf has to be m|lod ik 
way from the other side<''4h faqti 
■the maker's left hand, aqd 
When the wrapper has pe^in. 
commencing at t^ lighfihg end (or 
called in a shaped dgar) it k necessary to finisb the |kimt 
so as to prevent the covef intwrapp^. This point is 
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gummed down with a tasteless and colourless gum, 
usually giun tragacanth : this little touch oi, gum 
being only matter that is not pwe totliaeco Vii&cii 
enters into the composition of a cigar, * , ^ 

In making a “ moulded " cigar the operative rolls a 
bunch in the same way, but to obtain the desked shftp^ 
it is laid in one (rf the shaped recesses of the " mould " 
and then pressed into shape ; when the bunch se ^laped" 
is *' set," it is taken out of the mould and covered iWith 
the wrapper in the usual way. * 

In most moulded cigars two long ridges or marks 
appear, one on each side, running the whole length of 
the cigar, these are produced by the bunch wrapper 
being slightly trapped between the two sections of the 
mould when they are pressed together. 

To obviate these marks the “ bunches ” are smnetimes 
unrolled and the " mould mark " smoothed out, but the 
extra cost of doing this takes awa^ from the saving as 
■compared with hand work. 

When the maker has made 100 cigars they are sent 
to the foreman who has them examined for faults of 
workmanship, and aftCT any faulty cigars have been 
thrown out, they are placed in a box until acon^derable 
number o{ cigars of the same qu^ty, sim an^ shape 
have accumulated, when they “ are givfn to •the 
" sorter " whose duty it is to'grade th$m-as'to colour, 
and then to box them, 'either loose m in bundles tied up 
with ribbon. ^ ' 

After the cigars have been sorted ^to a imm^ of 
heaps, from the lightest to the darkest, tiie sorter 
out twelve or thirteen dgars precisely thes«Jh*,^|ilhS6i 
and each cigar as perfect as pomible-^diesee^yj^’^O^ 
the ” face " or top layer of a box., The ofhtt 
first put into the box and pfess^ down, ahd fhuiHy 
the specially selected top row is put in. 
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In a box of SO there are usually two rows ^f 12 and 
two of J3, 

12 or 13 


13 




12 


13 




13 ' 12 

a " square " box has five rows of ten. 

Abox of 25 has one 12 and one 13, or if sqvfareS- 
A box of 100 has usually four rows each of I2ahd 
but in some cases has four rows of 16 and two of 
and some long box^ have five rows of 20. 

Bundled cigars are tied up with silk ribbon (tisdo^ 
yellow in colour) either 100, 50, 25, or ^10 iti ^ 
bundle. 

, The boxes are usually of a fine c€dar wood, b\tt»chea|r 
boxes are made of mahogany, and in some casetf'of aldcff 
wood, ,/ 

After boxing, the full boxes are placed in a press so that 
the lids are pressed down to give the top layertd'Cijfms 
a smooth appearance, and thw. le^ to father ilowly 
and natui^y, br they are placed 'hi TUPht 
warmed if they are required in a ])(un)U ’ 

When in condition all that remaifis to be Is 
paste or glue on the outside Ijtdxia^ lapd 
brqsh mark the colours, etc., ^ 

c^ars of the lightest shadft 
“Colorado,’* “colmradQ ha 

which is the daricest. 

A perfect dgar should appeal in A 1 
senses of taste, smell and si^t ; It Shbuhil 
of an attractive shape, it should bum freely and qvenly, 
with an agreeable flavour and a fine aroma. 
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The public demand at present runs in favour of a 
fine light silky wrapper burning with a white ash, it 
being thought that such a cigar must be of mild 
flavour. 

As a matter of fact, a light coloured wrapper is little, 
if any, indication of the strength of the cigar, as a fine*' 
silky wrapper w'ill not exceed a twentieth of the entire 
weight of the cigar, and the fillers may be quite full 
flavoured. , 

Other things being equal, a well matured leaf of 
medium colour is better in flavour than the extremely 
light ones, which — being probably somewhat unripe and 
under fermented — arc often bitter. 

To produce the fine, thin silky leaves so much in 
fashion, a considerable quantity of tobacco is grown 
under the shade of a cheesecloth covering, and such 
tobacco is deprived of the full benefit of the sun*s rays, 
and cannot compare in quality and aroma with one 
^own under natural conditions. 

Some of tlie finest light wrappers are grown in 
Sumatra and Borneo, where the clirfiate and soil arc 
more suitable for the growth of thin tobacco of but miki 
flavour, w^hereas the West Indium tobacco, though not 
so smooth, *has its flavour more developed^ ^ ^ 

The finest quality of Tobacco for gigar purposes is 
grown in the Vuelto Abajo district of Cuba, not far from 
the city of Havana, and cigars made from this class 
of tobacco have always commanded th§ highest^possible 
price. 

With tobacco of equal quality and given equal ability 
in the workpeople and blenders, cigars can be produced 
as well inorie country as another ;'but as the h^t tobacco 
is grown in Cuba, and the cigars made in Havana have 
earned a very great reputation and commanded the 
highest prices, the Cuban manufacturer is able to 
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outbid his competitors for the best tobacco, and the very 
finest cigars are made in .and around Havana. 

Of late years a marked imj)rovement in the quality of 
British made cigars has taken place, and, luidoubtedly, 
at any price within the reach of the ordinary smoker the 
liriiish made cigar is now supreme. 



CHAPTER VI 

CUT TOBACCO 

Under the term “ cut tobacco will be included in 
this article the various kinds df tobacco which are* 
manufactured and sold m a form ready for use in a pipe 
or dor makilig into cigarettes by the consumer, tlie 
only treatment required for use fieing, in •th^ case (A 
some cut-flake or bar tobacco, to rub it between the 
hands in order to loosen the compressed stave in which 
it leaves the cutting machine and is packed for sale. 

It may be premised here that the first stage in the 
manufacture of all kinds of tobacco is practic^ly the 
same. Tobacco, as imported, is tightly packed in 
hogsheads or bales, the leaves being fastened together 
into small bundles or hands " by means of a tobacco 
leaf twisted round the base of the loaves. In this state 
the tobacco is too dry and brittle for manufacture, 
containing only 12 to 15 per cent, of moisture. The 
hands " are undone, steamed or dahiped, and if the 
stalk or midrib has not been removed before importatio:;, 
it is now stripped from the leaf. The stripped leaves are 
then left in"heap>s or “ beds " for the adde^iBoi3<.ur€,to 
impregnate it and render* the leaves ^pple and work- 
able. At this stage the manufacturer usually sprays 
over it any flavouring or perfume which he desires the 
finished article to possess. It is an open question 
whether the average consumer has any ^particulbr 
fondness for a scented tobacco, but the use of a flavouring! 
the composition of which known only to the maxiu^ 
factmer, «enables any particular brand which from its 
popularity, m^ht otherwise be liable to imitallan or 
tounterfeit, to be ear-marked, so to speak, and easily 
identified. 
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The dementary, and probably the original way of 
manufacturing cut tobacco i$, or was, to then pass the 
leaf through a cutting machine. This, in all but small 
and, minor operations, contains a mechanically driven 
knife working rapidly A la guillotine, and capable of 
Tbeing set or gauged *to cut the leaf coarse or fine 
according to requirements. 

The cut leaf, in which the moisture is somewhat 
in excess* IS then pariliied or stoved, i,e., it is spread out 
on hot metal plates and, while on them, continually 
turned to* prevent scorching. Considerable art is 
displayed by the operator at this stage, as during the 
panning the moisture is reduced to the requisite extent 
and the ai oma of the tobacco developed. After panning, 
the tobacco is spread out thinly on trays, placed in tiers, 
where it cools down to the temperature of the air. 

At the present time, most imported tobacco leaf pays 
a duty of 3s. 8d. pBr lb., and as the retail price of tlye 
cheap forms of tobacco is 3Jd. per oz. or 4s. 8d. per lb., 
much of the manulacturer's and j^etailer's profit is 
derived from tlfe moisture imparted during manu- 
facture. The legal limit of moisture is 32 per cent,, 
and competition therefore prompts the trade to aim as 
near aS safity allows at this proportioft. * 

After the ci4 tobacco cooled, manufacturers 
who work on a large scale make analytical of each 
batch to ensure that the legal limit is not exceeded. 
Modern^ompetition and fashion have produced varieties 
of cut tobacco which require more complicated methods 
of manufacture. In order to produce the colnpact 
forms ot flake, etc., the leaf fromrfhe beds " is placed 
' in a box "^ress which can be subjected to ^hydraulic 
pressure, bam which it emerges as a hard^^b about 
H thicks These slabs aie cut into bars, and the 
bars are Wrapped by hand with good sound leaf and 
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again pressed. This wrapping produces on the pressed, 
bars a smooth face which is not disturbed in the process 
of cutting, which cuts the bars into thin sections or 

flakes " — hence the grained or mottled appearance 
of flakes which are packed in boxes or tins without being , 
rubbed up. 

Dark shags are produced bjr moulding the loose leaf 
into slabs or blocks and then subjecting tliem to a slight 
baking before cutting. 

Cut cavendish and similar descriptions of black cut 
tobacco known by various local names, such as Chester 
Shag, etc., are manufactured in a similar manner, the 
process of baking or stoving being more prolonged ; 
and in some cases, the iron plates between which the 
blocks are pressed, are smeared with olive oil, which 
assists the blackening. 

Bird's-eye tobacco owes its name to the inclusion with 
the leaf of a proportion of stalk, the firie sections of which 
have a fancied resemblance to a bird's eye. Until 
recent years, bird's-eye was, as a rule, <a comparatively 
high-class tobacco, but the small extra duty now levied 
on stripj:)ed leaf has caused much larger quantities of 
whole leaf to be imported, with* the result ^lat stalks 
are now rather t*oo plentjful for the tobucdb manu- 
facturer's purpose, and in consequence, cheap bird's-eye 
at the minimum price is now on the market. 

The variety known as *' Returns " was formerly a 
fine cut pale yellow American leaf, well adapted for 
the consumer who made his own cigarettes. Recent 
increased taxation and competition have, however, 
produced cheaper kinds of Returns," contjiining an 
admixture of China or Greek leaf, both of which are 
more easily combustible, but much inferior to American 
leaf. 

Smoking mixtures generally contain a proportion of 
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P^rique.or Latakia, or both^; Perique is considered the 
strongest tobacco of alL It is grown in Louisiana, and 
to a very; ^ small extent! It is an almost black, very 
moist leaf, as imported, and is grown in damp, marshy 
land. Latakia is grown in Asia Minor and is a small 
•variety of the tobacco plant, being only a few inches in 
length. In manufacture, the whole plant above ground 
is employed. Its characteristic flavour is said to be due 
to the fuel — dried camel dung — used in curing it. Both 
it and Perique are too strong to be used alone, indeed, 
a pipeful of either would produce for the average seasoned 
smokeft all the symptoms of a youth's first cigar. 



CHAPJER VII 

ROLL, CAKE, TWI&T, ETC. 

These varieties of manufactured* tobacco are stronger 
in flavour than most cut tobaccos. As sold, they are 
adaptable for chewing, and thus are a useful solace to 
the consumer who, for reasons of safety or discipline, 
is precluded from enjoying a smoke. ^ In order to smoke 
them they require to be c^t and rubbed up. 

Roll, twist, pigtail, etc., are manufactured in the 
following manner : the leaf halving been already 
liquored and rendered pliable, is sorted by separating 
the largest and sound leaves from the torn oi broken 
ones. These become, respectively, wrappers and fillers. 
They are next converted by the operatives into coils or 
'ropes with the aid, generally, of a spinning machine, 
the fillers forming the inside, and the wrappers the 
outside of the coil. As the coil leaves the hands of the 
^workers it is drawn into the machine, which imparts 
to it a spiral motion, and as far as posMble a smooth, 
unbroken surface, and coils it on a reel. At this, the 
spinning stage, olive oil is used on the leaf if it is intended 
that the finished article shall be black. The art of the 
spinner consists in producing* a spun coil of Uniform 
diameter.' This varies from J inch^or lessjdnthhi pigtail 
up to that of the thickest roll, which may be about two 
inches. The reels are next conveyed to other workers 
who prepare the spun le^ for the press. If it is intended 
to make nailrod or any other stra^ht form of hard 
tobacco, the coil is simply cut into lengths which are 
packed in parallel, in box presses, oiled paper being 
placed between the layers fo prevent them frbm stidcing 
together*, so that when ready for sale they can be 
.separated without tearing the wrapp^ or face. 

If Roll is to be made, the operative, with the ^ of 
a small hand machine, coils the spun lesff spirally teethe 
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e^ent Tequired by the intended thickness of the roll. 
Another layer is then wound over this, and so on, 
increasing the diameter of the roll till the final size and 
weight are attained. These rolls vary fit>in pigtails 
at 1 lb, up to rolls of about 30 lbs. The coils or layers 
* are held together with strips of bass and wooden pegs, 
and each layer is brushed or rubbed with olive oil to 
prevent sticking. When the required size is reached, 
the roll, is wrapped in canvas, and tightly and closely 
bound round with stout cord to prevent bursting. 

" Targe* '' is made by coiling the spun tobwco into 
one layer, each target being separated from the next ' 
by a layer of oiled paper or canvas, and an iron plate, 
for the baking and pressing stages. 

The rolls, etc., are next baked for a few hours, after 
which they aft placed in strong presses where they 
remain for a few days or perhaps two or three weeks, 
according to demand. Oil, heat and pressure are the • 
three factors which, jointly, have the greatest effect in 
producing a good black, hard roll, with a nice glossy 
surface. If blabkness is not required, oil or heat, or 
d)oth are omitted. Thus, pressed brown roll may be 
merely pressed after yiaking up, while what is known 
as " ^etytiutle Brown ” is simply coiled* (spun) and 
pegged into spherical rolls and sold in the same condition 
aswhen«pun. ' , 

Other forms of hard tobacco are plug, bar, cake, etc. 
These gre mad« by moulding loose leaf in metal frames, 
subjecting it to hydraulic pressure, facing the block 
'with sound leaf and agaiii pressing ; or the facing is 
p^rfon^ on sections produced by cutting larger blocks 
oi^ piresf^ leaf into the required size and shape. Senne- 
tiin^ the final pressing is carried out with metal plates 
Ua^ctss the name of the brand on the finished 



CHAPTER VIII 

VIRGINIAN CIGARETTES 

It is probably a fact in recent years that with the 
enormous increase in the number of cigarettes consumed,, 
the number made by consumers themselves lias greatly 
diminished. ' This is undoubtedly due to the advent of 
the cigarette-making machine. One of the first, exhibited 
at Olympia, London, rather more than twenty^ ve years 
ago, proved an interesting exhibition. 

It is doubtful whether the machine has to any extent 
displaced hand-made cigarettes. It has rather popu- 
larised cigarettes among classes who formerly did not 
smoke at all, or, if they did. used the pipe, e.g., women, * 
adolescents and working men. The demand for hand- 
made cigarettes is still very large and teany factories 
employ scores of women and girls in this branch of 
tobacco manufacture. ^ 

Most of the tobacco used in cigarettes is light Virginia 
leaf of various qualities. ^ 

The process of manufacture is the simplest one in the 
trade. The leaf having been slightly damped to render . 
it pliable is stripped of its stalk or midrib, in the case of 
American leaf (Turkish leaf is too smSll to ncecl^trlpping) 
and is passed through a cutting machine, which is set to 
cut it fine. The cut tobacco is then lightly panned or 
stoved to remove excessive moisture and bring out its 
aroma. It has only then to be covered with paper and 
packed. , 

In making hand-made cigarettes, the paper, contrary , 
to the method of the amateur maker or consumer, 
is rolled, and the edge stuck down or crimpeS, before it 
is filled with tobacto. The operative rolls the tobacco 
in a small piece of parchment, inserts 1;he end of the 
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roll^ parchment in the end of the prepared paper 
sheath, or spill as it is termed in the trade, and 
pusties the tobacco from one into the other with a pencil- 
shaped stick. This gives the cigarette a little too much 
tobacco, the excess protruding at each end being cut 
off with scissprs. If the cigarette is to be tipped with 
cork or gold leaf, the tip has to be stuck on afterwards 
by hand also, so that it can easily be imagined what 
deftness o^hands and fingers the makers possess. The 
spills are of course made beforehand in quantity, either 
by hand* or by a machine, or in some cases, obtained 
ready-niade from the paper makers. 

As for the cigarette-making machine, a full description 
of it here would be too technical, and a picture of it 
too vague ta convey a clear idea of this remarkable 
labour-saving device. The paper is obtained rolled in 
discs, the thickness being the width of the paper, and of 
about a foot in diameter* Each disc contains about a 
mile of paper. A spindle on the machine holds the 
discs. The paper, Us it is unrolled by the mechanism 
is iget by the tobacco which is fed into thp machine, 
rolled sideways and stuc|j; at the edge, producing as 
it were, one Jinterminable cigarette. At^the discharge 
end of the madune, a small guillotine knife cuts it with 
almost divisible rapidity into even lengths, winch are 
the finished article, at the rate of as many as 550 per 
minute in the latest and fastest machines when running in 
good order * One remarkable feature of the machine is 
that the name, etc., on the cigarette is printed by a 
small stamp on the paper as it is unrolled from the disc, 
the stamp iSekig so geared with the machine that the 
imprint is always in the middle of the cigarette. Only 
two or i^ee persons are necessary to each machine ; 
one to the feed, and see that the tobacco is free 
from §tTay immmbrances, such as nails, hstrpins, etc., 
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which might dislocate the machine. Sometimes t'pe 
machine is self-feeding, and a magnet is adapted for this 
purpose. The real attendant on the machine is a man 
who watches to see that it works smoothly ; while this 
is the case his principal function is to stand by and 
touch the knife occasionally with a small hone, in order 
to preserve its edge. , As the cigarettes fall out at the' 
end, a girl stacks them in trays ready for packing, 
watching at the same time for imperfect ones. It will 
easily be understood that such a machine ^will only 
produce cigarettes which will pass when working with 
perfect smoothness. In starting and finishing, or at 
any time from some minute cause, several feet of broken 
or imperfect '' cigarette " may be produced. Though 
these rejected portions amount to an extremely small 
fraction of the total output they find work for a special 
machine which separates the tobacco Jrom the paper 
so that the former can be, used again. 

. The variety of machines in a latge cigarette factorj^ 
would much interest a visitor. One makes “ spills " 
for hand-made cigarettes ; another the little covers for 
five or ten cigarettes. Another kincl of machine cuts 
out covers from thin cardboard, counts out t^n 
cigarettes, adds two or three* holders or mouthpieces 
made of quill atnd cardboard, and deliv^^jr&^Uhe packet 
closed and complete. $ 

It may be mentioned here that the recent new method 
of producing pipe tobacco, i,e., in cartridges, consists 
in making a huge cigarette, so to speak, and /;utting it 
into four — each fourth constituting a cartridge. Ba^d 
on the Census of Production for 1907 the output of 
Virginian cigarettes is 25,000,000 lbs. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE TURKfSH CIGARETTE 

There are -comparatively few spots on this globe 
where nature has put forth her very best efforts to grow 
tobacco, and one of these favoured sun-kissed places 
is the land of the peach and plum. Just as the Vuelto- 
Abajo produces the world-renowned tobacco for the 
cigar, so ^le mountainous districts of Macedonia bring 
forth the richly-prized tobacco for the cigarette. Pro- 
fessors may^alk, chemists may test, farmers may plant, 
but no tobacco ever can be grown that is equal to the 
modest little plant culled by the peasants of the Levant. 
It is a desideratum that in all tobacco culture there 
must be a happy conjunction of natural circumstances 
in the workshop*of Nature to produce the finest product. 
The failure of one of these dovetailing forces simply 
means missing the aeme of perfection as surely as thQ 
tiniest speck on the petal impeaches the absolute beauty 
of the rose. Too much or little sun at the eventful 
moment, an adventitious shower or inopportune wind 
biiuising the delicate tissues of a highly-matured plant, 
a capricious variation of atmospheric conditions just 
sufficieift t 9 *pxevent*the unfolding of tRe fullfest luxuri- 
ance of the aromatic herb — these are factors against 
which man can but pray, but whose absence results in an 
unimpeachable faultlessness and success. Such Turkish 
tobacco iji its purity, fragrance and sweetness, po.s5esses 
that sul^tle and delicious aroma that places it like a 
god amongst men. Cigarettes made of this enchanting 
herb have.no rival. They st^nd on the topmost pinnacle 
— ^incomparable and alone. 

In this word-painting of tl|e excellence of the Turkish 
cigarette. it is an outrage oh taste to smirch beauty by 
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reference to commoner kinds. Hence the foregoing 
paragraph is left on its own easel, and a second com* 
menced with some clouds on ther horizon to give warning 
to the heedful that the sky has its clouds and the sea its 
phases. There is an old familiar adage that All is not 
gold that glitters/' and the same is true of tobacco grown ^ 
in Turkey. There is Turkish tobacco and Turkish 
tobacco, and there is as much difference between the two 
as there is betwejn the noble and the peasant. Tobacco 
differs like children, and until these children are* brought 
into one family circle, they will continue to exhibit the 
different characteristics habitual to each individual. 
In other words, the Turkish leaf requires to be ‘mixed 
and blended before the ideal Turkish cigarette can be 
produced. There are some children too wayward and 
uncouth for any teacher to train, and there are some 
varieties of tobacco grown in Turkey that would disgrace 
a dunghill. To select the good from the bad, to dis- 
criminate between the characteristfcs of leaf on this 
farm and leaf on that, to know the indigenous flavour 
of the plant when grown on this slope a^nd when planted 
on that flat — and to blend so as to produce the desired 
aroma, just as a statistician can cast a sum — ^these are 
niceties requiring personal super\'ision and^ long-trained 
expert experience. There may be* said 4o^be* three 
varieties of Turkish tobacco : — ^North Asia Minor 
(Samsoun and Trebizonde districts), South Asia Minor 
(Smyrna Ayoussolouk varieties), Turkey in Europe 
(Macedonian-Yenidjeh, Cavalla, etc.). ** ^ 

Of the cigarette leaf the best qualities come from 
Mahalla, in Macedonia, and are shipped from Cavalla, 
the port of Macedonia. Another ime cig^ette leal 
comes from Samsoun, on the Black Sea* Below th^e in 
quality is the leaf from Thessi]|y, Greece, Bosnia, Servia^ 
Roumania, the Crimea, and the Caucasu^^ the 
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best grade of leaf is assorted and the Imperfect od^ 
thrown out, that which*remains is known as Dubec, a 
word often used incorrectly by mort people to indicate 
a place instead of a quality Or selection. 

^ Cavalla varieties are packed by placing the leaves 
together very much as cards are placed in a pack, only 
those of the same length being employed in the same 
layer. As the finest leaf is the top one on the stalk, and 
thereforeMhe smallest, this length becomes a basis of 
classificatiojgi. Six lengths are recognised, which give 
just so many classes. 

The Samsoun leaf is packed in little bundles of twelve 
and fifteen, which are fastened together, and these 
bundles form the units of the layer. In the after 
process of packing, the two grades follow the same 
course. With the Cavalla the packed leaves are as- 
sembled with their jrtems vertical, and are foimcd into 
an elliptical layer about 2 feet long and 5 inches in 
diameter. This makes the depth — which is, of course, 
the length of thc«leaf — 2 inches. With the Samsoun 
vanety the little bundles are brought together in the 
safne way, and are formed into a similar ellipse, but 
considerably^deeper tjian^the Cavalla. The reifult of this 
is seeh in idspScting the leaf. When opening a bale of 
Cavalla separating a layer, each leaf may be removed 
separately without disturbing the rest , but with the 
Samsoun, the layer breaks into the little bundles of 
twelve or*fifteen already described. 

In flat bales, ihade up of parallel layers, the tobacco 
reaches London, ptrge quantities go to Egypt to be 
made 'intc^ Egyptian " cigarettes. To the inexpert 
eye all the bales seem about the same ; but if they* were 
made into dgaurettes Mrithoul any further treatment, 
the result #t»uld be startling, '^me would bum well, 
and othets batfly ; some would 'be flat and insipid. 
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Others too aromatic ; some w^uld have no effect upon 
the smoker, while others would act as a nervine. Here 
comes in the skill Of the blender. With trained eye and 
nostril, he recognises the quality of each leaf and makes 
a mixture of several varieties, which gives a perfectly 
uniform cigarette. 

It has already been remarked that the finest leaf 
is the top one on the stalk, and no one l 5 ;nows this 
better than the peasants employed on tobacco farms and 
warehouses in Macedonia. If not carefully supervised 
these leaves will be abstracted for ** home consumption/' 
special watch has to be maintained to prevent what 
would otherwise be an irreparable loss. Throughout 
the big hotels and shops of London and the provinces the 
English made Turkish cigarettes are noted, and many 
of the hotels on the Continent, despite the high tariffs 
erected against these luxuries, wiK have no other kind. 

The leaves being so small there is no need to deprive 
them of their midribs. They are cut either by hand or 
by machinery. Hand labour is a distinctive feature in the 
making of Turkish cigarettes. The blending process is an 
interesting sight : the operator selects handfuls from 
baskets containing the various kinds of Jedf.and showers 
them on to the floor in order to secure as thorough a 
mixture as is possible. A slight quantity of water is 
sprinkled upon the mass of fallen leaves, just sufficient 
to produce pliability and the heap is left all night. 
By the following morning the dry leaves have absorbed 
the water sprinkling, and so become pliable, and the 
whole is ready for the cutting machine. ,No heat is 
employed as in the case of -Virginian tobaCcco, otherwise 
the delicate aroma of a Turkish leaf would be lost. The 
method of manufacture follow's that already given under 
Virginian cigarettes. In 1910, the quantity of leaf 
imported from Turkey was 4,500,000 lbs. 



CHAPTER X 

CAVENDISH AND NEGROHEAD 

There are two kinds of tobacco manufactories, viz., 
Excise factories and Bonded factories. In the former, 
only tobacco on which duty has been paid is allowed to 
be manufactured, and the premises are subject to Excise 
survey und restrictions. In the latter, tobacco is 
received duty-free, and duty is only paid on the manu- 
factured goods sent out for liome consumption. 
Bonded warehouses arc usually under customs super- 
vision^ and officers are constantly in attendance while 
manufacturing operations are in progress, and where 
such warehouses are of considerable extent, and oper- 
ations are carried on daily, the premises are never left 
day or night. 

A bonded warehouse in which Cavendish or Negrohcad 
is manufactured must be constructed strictly in accord- 
ance with the i^quirements of the warehousing code. 
It must be built ol stone, brick, or concrete, and the 
Vindows must be secured by iron bars, fixed at regular 
intervals yutside, and* strongly embedded jn the stone 
or brick Vork. ifoors must be strongly built, and so 
fixed that they cannot be lifted from their hinges. 
Gauze must be fixed over >\andows required to be open 
for ventilation, shutters must be provided to certain 
windows, and chimneys must be secured by iron bars 
placed across them. Further, the bonded manu- 
facturer must give bond to the Crown in a sum sufficient 
to cover ^any loss by robbery or fraud ; proper office 
accommodation for the Revenue officials must be 
provided, and the bonded warehouse must be approved 
by the Board of Customs and Excise before it can be 
used. 
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The original act allowing the manufacture of tobacco 
in bond is the Manufactured Tobacco Act, 1863,>apply&g 
to Customs warehouses, and this was extends^ by the 
Revenue Act, 1898, to Excise ^Warehouses. The former 
Act was one of Mr. Gladstone's legislative achievements, 
and simple though it may seem] it clearly draws a line 
between tobacco manufactured in bonded warehouses^ 
duty-free, and that manufactured in Excise factories, 
by the simple expedient of adding sugar to that made 
in bond. This sweetening matter is added to the 
tobacco in the form of a solution, but only a very small 
percentage is required. All tobacco so treated is termed 
Cavendish or Negrohead, whatever it may be^, be it 
cigars, cigarettes, cake or cut tobacco. It is interesting 
to note here that Cavendish is so named after the great 
admiral of that name of the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
He first devised sweetened tobacco, and introduced 
it into this country. 

The casual visitor to a bonded tojpacco factory would 
soon note the difference from an Excise tobaccoTactory. 
He would observe the officers in attendance, the secure 
manner in which the warehouse is built, and he would 
further note the duty compartment, and the place 
provided for storing the spirits and sugar used in manu- 
facture. This djity compartment ,is builfc. froHi the 
warehouse floor to the ceiling, and is like* a warehouse 
within a warehouse. Any Cavendish intended for home 
consumption must be labelled and packed in this com- 
partment under official supervision, ^e labels being 
supplied by the Revenue officers after the duty lias been 
paid. The spirits and sugar used for flavouring or 
sweetening must be stored in an approved and secure 
compartment, and used an^ a‘ccounted for in the |>reseiice 
of an official. 

The proc^ of manufacture follows very much the 
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liffts on which it is csurricd on in an Exdse factory. The 
to!>acco is usually received in hogsheads, and these are 
weighed on receipt. Tl^e leaf is steamed that it may 
open easily ; if unstemmed it undergoes the stripping 
process or removal of the midrib; if stemmed, this 
stripinng is of course unnecessary. The tobacco is next 
wetted down, and it is here that the sugar or sweetening 
matter is added. The leaf if intended for cut or cigarette 
tobacco is next cut with a knife by machinery, and 
subsequeijtly more or less “ stoved ” or heated over a 
hot plate. If intended for capstan or navy cut it is 
pressed into flat cakes by means of hydrai^c presses. 
These cakes are subsequently flaked by a knife machine. 
The real Cavendish or Negrohead (the latter so called 
from Its blackness) is made from Virginia leaf which has 
been treated by steaming or sweating in order to darken 
it, It is then placed in long moulds something like 
gridirons in appearance, and pressed into cakes or bars 
The Cavendish is Sat, while the Negrohead is twisted. 
The darker kinds are cooked in hot presses to produce 
colour and flavour. 

All these varidhs processes take place under the 
supervision of the Revenue officials. Various accounts 
are kept both by the leader and the ofl&cers. When 
Cavendish ,f5 ^ intended for home cdnsum^tion the 
required amount on which doty has been paid, is weighed 
out, removed to the duty compartmenf, ancTlabelled 
in the officer's presence. The labels must be so wrapped 
roui|d each packet, tiiat the packet cannot be opened 
without ^troying the wrapper. When labelled the 
packets must ^ sent out frbm the factory forthwith. 
These {Hrecautions are necessary to prevent fraud on the 
Revenue. * * * 

For expiutaticMl, the trader may pack the tobacco 
as he thills but aluntys under Gtevenuesupervisiott. 
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If made up into packets, a fair number of the empty 
packets or boxes are weighed* and duly averaged. The 
cases are also taxed and from these data the officer 
subsequently obtains the net weight of the tobacco in 
each case after he has taken the gross weight of the 
packed case or cases. The eases are then sealed wit*h 
the crown seal. Cigarettes, and cigars are taxed and 
averaged in a similar manner, viz., so many cigarettes 
to the ounce, and so many cigars to the pound. Cases 
for exportation are all marked with a progressive number, 
and also their gross and net weights. ' 

Waste, refuse, and stalks from a bonded factory may 
be destroyed or removed to a nicotine factory, or 
exported as offal snuff. Reference has been made to the 
various accounts kept, and by means of these a complete 
record of the traders' operations and stock are obtained. 
An annual stock-taking is carried out by the Revenue 
officials, and a reasonable allowartce is made for waste 
in the course of manufacture. Samples are taken in 
the duty compartment to see that the trader keeps 
within the moisture limit, but, as a matter of fact, the 
moisture is low, and averages little over 20 per cent. 
It will be seen from all the precautions taken, there is 
little likelihood* of any leakage of 'Reveau^ «in S bonded 
tobacco factory. 



CHAFTitK XI 
SNUFF 


A FRIAR named Romano Pane, who went with Christo- 
pher Columbus on one of his voyages to America, was 
responsible for the introduction of tobacco into Europe. 
He observed that the Indians snuffed tobacco, reduced to 
powder, through a long cane. He brought tobacco to 
Europ(% and it was first used in the form of snuff by 
kings and princes. Its medicinal properties were 
greatly admired and largely advertised, and thus snuff- 
taking became so popular on the Continent, that its use 
in churches was prohibited. 

In early days each snuff-taker manufactured his own 
snuff. He carriec^ a round box, containing a caroUe, • 
or small roll of tobacco, a kind of nutmeg-grater, and a 
small shovel. With these implements he made his own 
snuff, and took'^t when required. Snuff so made was 
^called iahao rapi, hence the name rappee applied 
nowadays to black snuff. 

Th« pr|w:tice of ijnuff-taking spread from ^e Continent 
to these islands. Tobacco was smoked in England, 
but taken as snuff in Scotland and Ireland. The practice 
ultimately spread to England, and in the early part of 
the ei|;hteentlv century it ’ had become the fashion. 
Ladies took snuff, and gentlemen of the period carried 
most elegant snuff-boxes. In the time of George IV, 
snuff had become a most expensive luxury, and it was 
served up according to the time of day. 

At this period it became a mixed commodity. The 
powdered tobacca was coloured and then perfumed 
by the admixture of various scents. It is curious to 
note that, amongst the snr^s of that day were such 
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varieties as Scotch, Taddy's and Princess Mixture, 
varieties which remain to the present day. Another 
variety discovered by accident, was known as Lundy 
Foot. This was the result of a Dublin fire, the tobacco 
accidentally burned being subsequently sold and taken 
as snuff- 

Snuffs of to-day are of two kinds, i,e., dry or moist, 
Moist snuffs are made from leaves, stalks and smalls, 
while dry snuffs are manufactured principally from 
stalks of tobacco. Of moist varieties we have Princess 
Mixture, and Rappee, and of dry snuffs we have Scotch 
and high-dried. Wilson's S.P. is, perhaps, thfe most 
famous snuff of to-day in the dry class, and Prince's 
Mixture in the wet class. • 

In the manufacture of moist snuffs of the Rappee 
variety the stalks, leaves, etc., are placed in a heap in a 
square wooden bin. Water is added, together with a 
, salt solution, the limits of the latter^ being strictly fixed 
by law, and the whole mass is left to ferment for several 
weeks. A long therrriometer with a wooden handle is 
thrust into the centre of the mass, arfd the rising tem- 
perature is continuously noted as fermentation pro>- 
grosses. It is curious to smell the pungent odour of a 
snuff " cure. " as, it is called, the strong, £frpm6niacal 
smell prevailing as the cure proceeds, brings tears to 
the eyes. The mass is turned occasionally to prevent 
its becoming charred, and the temperature, usually 
starting about 90® F., must not be allowed to risf. above 
130® F. The “ cure " is removed at the end of three to 
six weeks, according to the rate of fermentation and 
■ subsequently ground in a mill, and finally perfumed. 

In manufacturing Welsh, Scotch, or Irish shuff, all of 
which are known as " Dry ^uffs," the stalks are weftted 
either with water or an alkaline solution and fermented 
If Welsh snuff is required, the mass is pa|tiaUy 
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burned or “ toasted " in a special furnace. When 
Scotch snuff is required the materials are ground ivithout 
toasting, immediately aft6r fermentation is completed. 
The Scotch varieties are usually scented, but high-dried 
varieties such as Irish and Welsh are not scented. 

.Certain ingredients only are allowed in snuff manu- 
facture. Lime, added as lime water to Welsh or Irish 
snuff, must not exceed 1 per cent. The total of lime and 
magnesia must not exceed 13 per cent. The total 
alkaline salts {i.e., salts which in solution, turn red 
litmus paper Iplue) and in which the carbonates, chlorides, 
and sulphates of Potassium and Sodium, and the 
Carbonate 6f Ammonium are included, must not exceed 
26 per cent. 

In addition, certain oils are allowed for scenting 
purposes. These essential oils consist of such spices, etc. , 
as cinnamon and cassia, cloves, otto of roses, lavender, 
bergamot, oil of bitter almonds, and other scented 
barks and extracts dissolved in spirits. These essential 
oils are added to snuffs according to variety and flavour, 
and their proporticm is usually a trade secret known 
only to the manufacturer. Tonquin beans are also 
alldwed for scenting purposes in snuff. 

It should mentioned that there is jnuch* waste in 
tobacco maxlufacture. This waste consisting of stalks, 
shorts, squdls, and other refuse such as returns, is 
deposited by the manufacturer in the King's warehouse, 
and the duty (called drawback) repaid thereon according 
to the st£flids^d flxed as regards organic and mineral 
matter. This waste known as offal, and when ground 
for deposit is termed offal snuff. This snuff is used for 
making sheepwashj horticultural fumigant, etc&, accord- 
ing to certain prescribed regulations. AH snuff exported 
or ^ the warehouse, and on which 

is «^b^ed, is saa^pl^ by the Customs oihcidh, 
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and analytically examined in the Government Labora 
tory. The payment of drawback follows the certificstte 
of analysis, according to the standard above mentioned. 

In bygone days smiff was liirgely adulterated. Dye, 
wood, starch, valonia, bog-moss, and other adulterants 
were introduced according to the variety of snuff. 
A rigid enforcement of the tobacco laws has gradually 
stamped out these forms of adulterations, and the 
snuffs of to-day are pure and wholesome. The practice 
of snuff-taking is, however, at a very low ebb nowa- 
days, and the habits of a century ago see^n quaint 
’ to our reading. The man who carries a snjiff-box now 
is the exception, not the rule, and a preach^er who 
paused in the sermon to take snuff would excite public 
comment, t Indeed a snuff-taker may be said now to 
be almost a rata avis, and snuff-taking well nigh 
extinct. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE TALE OF THE FIGURES 

Imports 

( a) . — U NM ANUFACTURED 

Practically speaking, the tobacco trade of the United 
Kingdom has all its eggs in one basket. That basket 
belongs t» Uncle Sam. This is seen in a glance at the 
imports of raw tobacco and their source. Thus in the 
calendar year 1911, 104,329,000 lbs. came from the 
United States of America, and 14,541,000 lbs. from 
other countries. This pre-eminence of the United States'" 
has been enjoyed ever since the discovery of tobacco 
in the sixteenth century. It is the staple leaf, all others 
used for pipe and cigarette smoking being known as 
“ substitutes." The American unmanufactured tobacco 
consists of Virginian^and Western leaf — the former being 
grown near the eastern coast and the latter more inland. 
There are dark ^and bright Virginia leaf produced 
in Virginia and the Carohnas used for cigarettes 
aftd making light-coloured mixtures. The bulk 
of the tobacco grown for pipe smoking comes 
from tfie i^^on of the old belt — Kentucky, ^ennesse — 
and is known as Western leaf. British cigiaj* manu- 
facturers get seed leaf from the United States^ the seed 
being brought annually from Cuba. There ^u*e no avail- 
able i^giires published showing particulars of each kind 
imported. The " substitutes " come from Java, Japan, 
China, and other places, as shown in table below. 
Leaf used for maldng British cigars consists of Sumatra, 
Borneo, and Havana. It also comes from South 
America. The Turkish cigarette manufacturer imports 
leaf from Turkey — ^both European and Asiatic — and 
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Greece. Some is transhipped from Egypt, but little or 
no tobacco is grown in that country. Ports like Bremen 
and Amsterdam are tobacco deists, hence the latfe 
quantities of leaf shown in the table below as coming 
from Germany and the Netherlands. 


Imports of Unmanufactured 
1910 

Tobacco 

3bs. 

Russia . , . . .4 


42,000 

Germany 


.. r 629,000 

Nel^erl^ds . . 


. . 3,550X)OO 

Java 


42,(500 

Dutch Borneo 


1,000 

Other Dutch Possessions.. 


4,000 

Belgium 

• h 

96,000 

France 

* • 

9jm 

Algena 

• • 

105,000 

Portuguese East Africa 


6,000 

Austria -Hungary 


184,000 

Greece . . 

• • <. 

120,000 

Bulgaria 


.. ^ 5,000 

Turkey . . 


.. 4,499,000 

Egypt 


274,000 

China . . 

< 

• # 

61,000 

Japan 

• 9 

66,000 

United States of America . . 

• B 

.. 98,951,000 

Philippines . . 


3,000 

Cuba ... .. 


.. 

Hayti .. 


58,000 

Mexico 


11,000 

Brasil 


16,000 

Other Foreign Countries 


17,000 

Total from Foreign Countries 


. . n 

Value 




Until within the last seven yeaSrs^ putting the 
War of Section aside, Briti^jifU34itiSh 
experienced little difficulty ih procuring ' araequam 
, supplies of leaf at fairly reasonable prices from the Yti^ee 
V -^nters. Of late years there has been a great tbbaqeO 
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hunger throughout thie civilised, wudd* uod tl«e deomnd 
t»S outran the supply, llie scarcity has been aggravated 
by the formation of “pools” by tjje planters* who 
alleged undercutting of prices by the Trust. Not having 
other markets available, the manufacturers of thi^ 
United Kingdom have been at the mercy of the Yankee 
planters, and made to pay increased prices. The 
Imperial Tobacco Company realised this ominous red 
light on the commercial tra<^, and turned theip attention 
to the advisability of extending the source of supply. 
Accordingly experiments were conducted in Bhmtyre 
and Nyassaland. British companies have since been 
formed and for the first time in the three hundred and 
fifty years' history of the tobacco trade a British Colony 
-v-Nyassaland Protectorate — ^is supplying the Englidi 
markel with good and profitable tobacco leaf. In four 
yems the quantity shipped to the United Kingdom has 
increased from 175,000 lbs. to 1,361,000 lbs., of a value 
bf ^35,800. Rhodesia is another British Colony ccmung 
to the help of British manufacturers, making a start in 
1910 by sending 64,000 lbs., of a value of j^,300. A 
little leaf comes from The Cape and Natal; Canada 
sent a driblet, ^ did India. ‘The hopes the trade 
centre in N 3 mssaland and Rhodesia. 
have been, all along, too supine over this question of 
supply. The awakening has come too late for ipaity. 

‘ (b). — MANUFACTO kBD 

The manufactured article impiggt^ hitb* the ][^#ed 
Kingdom consists mainly of Cul^ 

Cavendish and N^rohead. The remainder.^ 

e|nd ouW' is., p^ tdbacopSr ' TbeiA 
nroiiflf." The total value 'Of '&e tnaitwab(ildifbd''Hi^^ 
coming from foreign countries is ;(1, 138,000 ; that 
Britwh Possessions is £50,000. 
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The particulars of this import trade for the year 1910 
is as follows : — o 


Cigars . . 
Cigarettes 
Cavendish ( 
Negrohead j 
Other Sorts 
Snuff . . 


1.453.000 lbs., valued at ;il, 000.000 

370.000 lbs., valued at 125.000 

1.149.000 lbs., valued at 52,000 

149.000 lbs., valued at 8,000 

179.000 lbs., valued at 1,100 


Total a^.302.000 


;fl, 189.000 


The snuff mentioned above is offal snuff, used for 
nicotine extract, and other insecticide purposes. For 
this purpose, also, 280,000 lbs. of tobacco ** stalks " 
were imported in 1910. It will be seen how great is the 
discrepancy between the total imports of unmanufactured 
— 111,257,000 lbs. — and those of manufactured — 
3,302,000 lbs. 

Reverting to cigars, 1,334,000 lbs. came from foreign 
countries and 118,000 lbs. from 'British possessions. 
Cuba had the lion's share with 988,000 lbs., valued at 
£857,000, and the Philippine Islan/ls — Manillas — had 
► the second bite with 99,0(K)lbs., but valued at £19,000. 
Almost every Country on the Continent ships a few 
thousand 4 )oun<Js of cigars to the United Kingdom. 
Mexico sent 27,000 lbs. in 1910, aSid a few»caAie from 
Brazil. Cigars also came from ^ such depdts as the 
Channel Islands. British India sent 91,000 lbs., valued 
at £19000. From Jamaica way came 9,000 lbs., and 
small quantities came' from South* Africa,«» Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements, Hong-Kong, and even Austtalia. 
The import trade is uniformly declining. About 100 
cigars go to lib. Of the sweetened and -flavoured 
Cavendish and Negrohead ahnost the whole of it comes 
from the United States of America. 

JEgypt is the country that tops the import list in 
cigarettes. In 1910, out of a total import of 3'^0,000 
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IBs., Egypt sent 185,000 lbs., valued at £81,000. 
Germany and France sent about equal quantities — 

18.000 lbs. and 17,(fco lbs. respectively. Turkey 
shipped 19,000 lbs., and Cuba 7,000 lbs. Driblets came 
in from almost every foreign country. The colonies 

* sent 26,000 lbs., valued at £9,000, including Cyprus with 

8.000 lbs. and India 3,800 lbs. The dep6t places, such 
as Gibraltar, Malta, Channel Islands, account for most 
of the remainder. 

Of “ ci!t tobacco the Netherlands, Cuba, and France 
sent 61,000 lbs., 30,000 lbs. and 7,0W lbs. respectively. 
Besidei? the English depots, British South Africa has 
been sending manufactured cut tobacco. 11,000 lbs., 
valued at £1,100 were imported in 1910. The Yankees 
sent 3,900 lbs. By agreement with the Imperial 
Tobacco Company the old American Tobacco Trust 
kept away from the United Kingdom. It remains to be 
seen how this agreement will work out in view of the 
application of the American Anti -Trust Law and the 
decision of the Courts that the Trust is an illegal 
combination actiftg in restraint of trade. 

Exports 

(a^ British Manufactured Tobaccos 

Fiscal influences have left deep fissures in tlie tobacco 
trade and one of these cracks is visibly shown in the 
export branch. •There are two classes of exporters of 
British manufactured tobaccos — the shipper from the 
bonded factories, and the shipper from the " licensed " 
factories. A bonded factory is a warehouse, the pro- 
prietor of which has to enter into a bond for the safe- 
guarding of the revenue. Both kinds of shippers , are 
licens^ manufacturers, but one class possesses both 
'Micense^'^ factories and bonded Cavendish factories. 
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.whilst the other class possesses " licensed factories 
only. The big and wealthy manufacturers axe 
prised in the ^former class, the smaller manufactmWs 
form the latter class. As will be seen in the figures 
stated below the bulk of the export trade falls to the 
owners of the bonded factories, and the reason why 
this is so is mainly due to the operation of oSidal 
tions in the past which gave an advantage to the inEatm- 
facturers in bond computed at 6d. per lb. over other 
manufacturers. 

Exports of manufactured tobacco o^^ll kinds mad^ lbs. 

^ m bond for calendar year 1911 . . . . . . 14,490,742 

Exports of manufactured tobacco of all kinds made . ‘ 

in the licensed factories for calendar year 1911.. 1,041,936 * 

Total 15.532,678 

What is the difference between these two classes of 
manufacturers ? It is this : one works on duty-free 
leaf the other on duty-paid leaf. Thus in one case there 
is no capital locked up in the form of duty paym^t 
whilst m the other case capital is lockecLup. On 
exportation the bonded manufac^urdf is frew frym any 
^trouble connected with the return of the duty whilst 
the '' licensed " factory man has to go through certain 
formalities in order to get back th® duty fGtt;^ekIy paid 
on the leaf used in making the expc^rjted article. It ik 
always a nice, question for experts ^ adjudge tl^eicact 
amount of leaf and duty paid thereon ^hich the majiti- 
factured article represents. Should th® ^uSwal^t 
returned by the Customs to the ^qiorter W ' 

l^s than the sum originally paid, 
follows that the goods are saddled with to extra cost ^ 
from which the bonded competitor is free. Oii the other 
hand, should the Custouis^retum more than the equiva- 
lent then such extra money represents so much subsidy. 
Whether the sum be too little or too much there would 
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be inequality established with a consequent undue pfe* 
ference to one side or the other. Hence the paramount 
importance ofrdetermining a fdll and fair sum, so as to 
hold the scales of justice evenly In the interests of both 
classes of exporters. The sum returned is technically 
known as drawback." Until 1904 the exporter on draw-» 
back was greatly handicapped inasmuch as he did not 
get returned to him the sums he was fairly entitled to 
receive. With loss formerly facing the manufacturers 
and the need for building up a big export tradb, recourse 
was had to the acquisition of and mai?ufacture in 
bonded factories- -a costly undertaking — where the 
manufacture was under the daily supervision and control 
of the Customs officials. These particular bonded 
factories were established by Mr. Gladstone in 1863, 
not so much for the purpose of an export trade as for 
supplying the home trade with sweetened tobacco 
called " Cavendish and Negrohead^" Any surplus left 
over after supplying the needs of the home trade 
was allowed to be exported, and under cover of this 
permissive clause here is the result to-day 

Mill! u fact uR-d tobaccLS made in the bonded i .. 
lactones in the jnw 1911, * 

For home consumption 217,000 

For export . . . . 14,490,000 

Total . . . . 14,707.000 

Like Topsy of old, Mr. Gladstone's “ surjUus " has 
" growed." It follows from this that the product of 
these bonded Cavendish factories is a sweetened or 
flavoured article in order to conform with ,tlle require- 
ments of Mr. Gladstone's Manufactured Tobacco Act 
of 1863. Now the licensed manufacturer is not per- 
mitted by law to make any sweetened ^ tobacco in his 
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‘^licensed " factory. Hence, legally speaking, whilst 
one manufacturer exports a sweetened tobacco, the 
other exports an unsv^cetened tobacem For reasons 
which need not be fiientioned here this difference is 
more apparent than real. Indce^d, the bulk of the so- 
► called “ Cavendish and Negrohead exported from the 
bonded factories consists of plain cigarettes. Out of a 
total export in 1911 of 14,707,000 lbs. from these bonded 
factories, 11,218,000 lbs. consisted of cigarettes. In 
1904 a Customs and Excise Departmental Committee 
of Experts^ was apix)inted by the Treasury to draw up 
full arijl fair drawback rates for the “ licensed " factory 
exporter with a view to recoup him for all his outlay 
rendered necessary by his payment of the duty. The 
idea was to place him in such a position as if no duty 
had existed, and in this way he would be enabled to 
stand more or less on an equality, in foreign and colonial 
markets, with his Ijig bonded competitor. 

This was done to the satisfaction of the manufacturers 
concerned. Different rates of drawback were estab- 
lished fo#differcnt classes of tobacco. The present duty 
on leaf tobacco is 3s. 8d. per lb. Taking into considera- 
fion Customs requirements, losses and waste in manu- 
facturg, and loss of jnterest on capital, the Tobacco Draw- 
back Cornmittee found that the drawback on cigars 
should be at the rate of 4s. 2d. per lb., cigarettes 4s. Id. 
per lb*, cut and roll tobaccos 4s. per lb., snuff, 3s. lOd. 
per lb. ^ 

With* proper rates of drawback established the 
exporter began gradually to increase his trade, but inas- 
much as the race is to the swift and strong, and the first 
comer, ;the ratio of output between the British bonded 
manufacturer and his competitor exporting. on drawback 
' shows how far ahead the former is of the latter. The 
class of trade done by the two differs : cheap tobaccos^ 
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especially cigarettes, is a feature of the . output 
of the bonded factor!^ whilst a dearer class of 
goods is a feature of the oiltput of the '' licensed '' 
factories. ^ 

Notwithstanding the establishment by the Tobacco 
Drawback Committee of these equality export rates,, 
manufacturers as a whole would prefer to manufacture 
in and export from a bonded factory. The formality and 
trouble involved in complying with drawback regulations, 
and the restrictions hedging and hampering* the man 
who is claiming back money from the Crowi^. tell against 
the drawback system, and indirectly favour the e;cporter 
from bond. Manufacturers also complain of a hone too 
sympathetic attitude of officials towards the exjiorter 
on drawback. In justice to the officials, it must be 
remembered that it care be not exercised in granting 
drawback a great loss of revenue will accrue. There 
has been much money lost in the past to the Crown 
thipugh the drawback door, by misrepresentation and 
fraud, especially in the tobacco trade. A watchful eye 
is ever necessary, and the difficulty's to steer such a 
between course as to facilitate the path of the exporter 
on the one hand and at the same time to safeguard the 
revenue oti the. other. ^ 

Tobacco is an article that all civilised natidns tax. In 
most cases this tax is an import duty. Some countries, 
like France, forbid importation in the interests of the 
Regie. In other countries, like the United States, tiae 
import duty is high in the interest of home manfifactures. 
Fluctuation of these rates of duty is always a factor for 
British tobacco exporters to cont^d with> and these 
ch£tnges affect more or less the volume British 

export tradp. The recent increase in the import duties 
of British India is a case in point> 
the export trade of one British firm. \ ' 
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•Who are the overseas customers of the British 

manufacturer ? The following table shows : — 

• 

Exports in 1910 

A. — Made in Bond — Bntish Foreign 

Possessions Countries 
lbs. lbs. 

Cavendish and Negrohead . . 2,344,000 658,000 

Cigars . . . . 268 63 

Cigarettes 4.222,000 6,189,000 

B. — Not Made %n Bond - 

Cigars 23,000 1,794 

Cigar&tes 361,000 227,000 

Cut tobacco, roll and cake . . 204,000 94,000 

Snuff " 9,000 787 

Total in round figures .. . 7,164,000 7,165,000 


This is a most interesting table, showing a balance 
of trade between British Possessions and foreign coun- 
tries, The first item, '‘Cavendish and Negrohead,** 
includes all kinds of pipe tobaccos— cut tobaccos, roll, 
and cake. # 

Let, however, the export values be given thus : — - 

Val^e op Exports, 1910 (F O.B.) 

British Foreign 

* Possessions. Countnes. 

A . — Made %n Bond — £ £ 

C^^en<}ish and Nsgrohead . . 246,000* 63,000 

Cigars . . . . . . 95 22 

Cigarettes . , 690,000 * 700,000 

made tn Bond — 

Cigars 10,000 795 

Cigarettes .. .. .. 134,000 118,000 

Cut 4obaceo, /oil and cake . . 35,000 20,000 

Snuff 2.000 107 

Totid in round figures • . ;J1. 117,000 ^£902,000 

^ ^ — 


Here it will be seen that while £1,117,000 is the value 
^ Sritish Possessic»lS,^£9Q2,000 is the total for 

foreign countries. This discrepancy indicates that a 
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commoner and cheaper article goes to foreign countrifis, 
and on analysis of this table it is found that the article 
in question is the cigarette maHe in bond and exported 
principally to China. Out of the 6,189,000 lbs, of 
cigarettes that were exported in 1910, no less than 
5,763,000 lbs. went to China, valued at £638,000 ;• 
Hong-Kong took another 1,082,000 lbs., valued at 
£137,000, i.e., about ten cigarettes a penny. This 
cigarette trade in China was but 1,259,000 lbs. in 1906. 
It rose 50 per cent, from 1909 to 1910, and isVlisplacing 
the opium traffic. Next to China, British Jndia is the 
best cigarette customer. But for the reason , already 
given, the export of the British bond-made cigarette to 
British India fell from 1,897,000 lbs. in 1909 to 1,088,000 
lbs. in 1910 — a 42 per cent. drop. Nothing daunted by 
this sct-back, British exporters turned their attention 
to China, the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, and British 
West Africa, and increased their trqde in those countries 
with the net result that their output increased on the 
whole from 8,755,000 lbs., valued at £1,102,000 in 1909 
to 10,412,000 lbs., valued at £1,390,600 in 1910. 

Let attention now be centred on the cigarette exported 
on drawback from the " licensed " factories. The best 
customer k “ British Possessions," ^nd their narv.es, etc., 
are as follows : — 


Australia 
British India . . 

Transvaal 
New Zealand . . 

Cape of Good Hope 
Natal . . 

Channel Islands 
Other British Possessions 


lbs. 

Value. 

. . 69,047 

£2S,253 
» 29,142 

. . 60,844 

. . 48,649 

24,110 

.. 46,173 

14,464 

. . 26.021 

10,794 

.. 12,202 ^ 

. 4,979 

11,247 

3,110 

. . 87,633 

22,936 

.. 361,816 

34,788 


Total 
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The names of the customers to foreign countries 


include : — • 

lbs. 

Value. 

Netherlands . . 

. . 03.024 

;il8.751 

Germany 

. . 37,244 

31,287 

France . . 

. . 29,949 

20,941 

Sweden . . 

. . 25,569 

11,181 

Belgium 

.. 12,556 

8,878 

Other Foreign Countries 

. . 59,397 

27,660 

Total 

>• 

.. 227.739 

118,698 


Now it is’a singular fact that this particular branch of 
the e}fport cigarette trade uniformly advanced from 
505,584 lbs. in 1909 to 589,555 lbs. in 1910 — a rise of 
14 per cent. In no instance was there a set-back. 
Even British India advanced from 53,966 lbs. in 1909 
to 60,844 lbs. in 1910. How is it that the Indian trade 
in the bond-made cigarette suffered and not that of the 
drawback cigarette^ The key to this solution lies in 
the much higher value of the latter, viz., 8s. 7d. per lb. 
, — a guinea per thousand cigarettes — as against 2s. 7d. 
per lb. — 6s. 6d. per thousand of the bond-made variety. 
There is a class of consumer who can afford to import 
their cigarettes and pay for them apart from all tariff 
cohsiddfations. In •the case of India the new Customs 
duties told against the cheap imported cigarette and so 
encouraged the sale of those manufactured in India. 
But the revised Customs tariff was not sufficiently high to 
prevent ihe importation of a cigarette which was superior 
to the Indian manufactured article. It is this superi- 
ority of the drawback cigarette which is the cause 
of it jumping all tariff walls and prohibition 
barriers. 

Turning to a more superior article than the cigarette 
made in the bonded Cavendish factories, viz., the pipe 
and chewing varieties — the so-called Cavendish and 
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Negrohead — almost the same tale is told as of the 
drawback cigarette, viz., steady progress and tariff- 
jumping powers. 37,000 lbs. went into protectionist 
United States in 1910, 12,000 lbs. to the French Regie. 
There was a set-back in British India, but Straits Settle-, 
ments, Canada, and South Africa took more. Denmark 
rose from 28,000 lbs. in 1909 to 167,000 lbs. in 1910. 
The pipe and chewing tobaccos sent out from the 

licensed ” factories on drawback is of a higher value 
than its bond-made namesake, viz., 3s, 8d. per lb. as 
against 2s. 7d. per lb., and from what has been said 
about its compatriot cigarette, it will not be surprising 
to learn of its uniform progress. The United States 
took 39,000 lbs. of this superior tobacco, whilst Canada 
is getting so fond of it that instead of taking 19,000 lbs. 
as was the case in 1906, this country now receives 108,000 
lbs., of a value of £12,000. Australia and South Africa 
are both taking more year by^yedr. If there be one 
moral for the exporter on drawback it is that his pluck 
is not equal to the quality of his toljacco. Foreigners- 
and colonials just simply want them. 

One word as to the export British cigar trade. 

The cigaf is the aristocrat of the smcdcing world, and 
generally gets aristocratic treatment in the form of the 
highest tariff rate. Hence its entry into foreign and 
colonial markets is handicapped by its additional duty 
price. Another factor that militates against British 
cigar exporters is that the cigar beinfe a hand labour 
product* creates prejudice against its importation as a 
displacer of labour. Although great art is required in 
properly making a cigar, yet the rough rolKng up of 
leaves into cigars can readily be performed abroad, and 
such home-made products lessen the demand for British 
imported dgars. These are^ some of the reasons to 
account for the small exoort trade of th« Biitidi dear. 
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Australia is the best customer, 8,708 lbs., of the value 
of £ 3,829 being the quantity received in that country 
in.ldlO. 

(b) Exports of Foreign Leaf and Manufactured 

• ' - Tobaccos 

(the re-exports) 

A certain quantity of raw tobacco that comes into the-^ 
United Kingdom is bonded in a Customs duty-free 
warehouse, .and thence is exported to the Continent 
and th# Colonies. 3,982,000 was the quantity of leaf 
and strips so exported in 1910. Fluctuations in market 
rates lead to some of this raw tobacco going back again 
to the United States and the Netherlands. The foreign 
manufactured tobaccos re-exported in 1910 were as 
follows. lbs. 

Cigars .. * 71,000 

Cavendish and Kegrohead . . . . 299,000 

Cigarettes . . , . . . . . . . 77,000 

Cuts, etc, .. .. 16,000 

• , g ' 

The Colonies took the major portion in each case. 
Even tobacco stalks were re-exported. 

^ ^ ffl^ANSHIPMENTS • 

By the term transhipment is meant where goods 
are removed from the importing ship to the exporting 
ship at the same or another port. Bond is required. 
A big trade is doihe in this transhipping business, especi- 
ally in raw toba<?co. In 1910 no less than 35,000,000 lbs. 
Wfe imported and sported again. The United States 
sent 18,000,000 lbs, and Brazil 12,000,000 lbs. Germany 
took 15^000^000 lbs., french West Africa 2,000,000 lbs., 
W^t AMca, 8,000,000 lbs., and Australia, 

tobacco, including cigkrs, 3,530,000 
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lbs. came in during 1910, United States sending the 
bulk, and went out ^ain all ever the world, Australia 
taking 1,596,000 lbs. and New Zealand 827,000 lbs. 

Export of British Produced “ Offals 

The term “ offal includes the waste arising in course 
of manufacture. The “ shorts arising from handling 
leaf, the ** smalls " from making cigarettes, the " dust 
accumulating 'from all sources of manufacture, and the 
" stalks, or midribs, of tobacco leaves — all are com- 
prised within the above title. Some of this offal is 
made into insecticides ; some treated for the nicotine 
extract, and some exported untreated to the Argentine 
and other countries for the use of agriculturists, etc. 
Over 6,000,000 lbs. were exported in 1910. (See article 
on “ Offals.") 


Ship's Stores 

The Customs Authorities permit duty-free tobacco and 
other dutiable stores to be taken on board ship for the 
use of each person on board. In order to prevent 
abuse of this privilege, and so. safeguard the revenue, 
certain Customs' restrictions have to be complied with. 
To minimise opportunities for re-landittg this duty-free 
tobacco, supplies are limited per voyage per man per day. 
For outward-bound ships half-an-ounce is the unit, but 
an addition of 25 per cent, is allowed'^to guard against 
casualties. . Tobacco for the Navy is ordered through 
the captain of each of H.M. ships. Troopships and 
transports get the privilege of receiving duty-free tobacco, 
also foreign men Of 'war. Dra\|[back is paid to the 
licensed manufacturer supplying direct from his factory. . 
This ships’ store trade is important and developing. 
It is not included under the heading of exports. The 
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fbllovi^g table shows the “ drawback trade for the 
last three finAnciaf years ; — 

Year Ending March 3|sj 


If 

1908-9 

1909 10 

1910-11 


lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs 

British Made Cigars 

1,276 

2,18$ 

2,488 

M it Cigarettes 

12,298 

20,791 

38,706 

», *. Ciit. Roll, Cake, 

etc. 6,304 

7,290 

8,892 

Snuff 

none 

none 

none 


Evidently the British sailor is not a snuffer — nor 
much of a chewer. He is a cigarette m£^n. The above 
figures by no means represent the whole of the tobacco 
ships' stores trade, inasmuch as the bulk of it is done 
from the bonded warehouses. Unfortunately the statis- 
tics have not been published since the amalgamation 
of the Customs and Excise Departments in 1909. Pre- 
viously, the Customs Board published annually the 
details of this ships' stores trade, and the last return is 
for the calendar year" 1908, where it was shown that 
892,705 lbs. of uniflanufactured tobacco and 1,404,928 
lbs. of manufactured, both foreign and British, were 
► delivered free of jluty from the Customs bonded ware- 
house^ for the use of H.M. Navy and Army and for 
stores of merchant vessels. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the omission of these particulars in the an|iual reports 
of the 'Commissioners of Customs and Exase may be 
made good in subsequent issues, especially in view of 
the new 1911 regulations for supplying the ’Navy. 

^ Parcels Post 

No sfatistics^ are published showing the number of 
post parcels received into, and despatched from the 
United Kingdom containing tobacco. The incoming 
post paitels, viz., 1,264,000 in 1910-11, are examined 
by a special staff of the Customs stationed at the Post 
Ofl&ce. The duty on the tobacco, etc., contained in 
each^l^cel, tc^ether with a fine" of 6d. per lb. is 

8— (MSt) 
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assessed by the Customs and collected by the postman 
on delivery. The total quantity coming in and going 
out by parcel post is included in the imports and exports. 

Home Consumption 

Home consumption returns are scarred with the 
frequent ruthless batterings of the fiscal ram. The' 
Free Trade policy is to tax comparatively a few articles, 
especially those' of national indulgence, solely for 
revenue purpqses. The main result of this policy is the 
raising of an enormous revenue from, articles like beer, 
spirits, and tobacco. Unfortunately the need to raise 
more money has compelled finance ministers, agtiin and 
again, to lay siege to these few revenue producers. 
The result of these continual assaults have been bad to 
the trade and to the consumer. Traders develop nerves 
and sustain upset and loss. They live and work more 
or less in suspense, and as increased duties mean more 
working capital, the higher the difcy the more difficult 
becomes the path of the smaller manufacturers. The 
tobacco consumer is irritated by a ^continued upward 
price of his brand and cither smokes less or selects a 
cheaper kind. Recovery follows after a year or two, 
and progress continues till the next “.visitation,” when 
the vicious cycle is again repeated: ® ^ 

Here are a few of these “ visitations ” of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer worked out per head on raw tobacco : — 

Year. lbs. per head. 

1900 ..1-87 , 

1901 1*81 Duty increased , " 

1902 1*85 

1903 .. 1*87 

1904 .. 1*89 Duty on stripped tobacco increased 

1905 ..1*90 , 

1906 .. 1*92, 

1907 .. 1-98 

1908 .. 1-97 

1909 .. 1*90 Duty increased 

1910 1-94 
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It will be seen that the last increase of duty put back 
the hands of the tr^e clock four years. Including 
imported cigars, etc., the consumption per head for 
1910 is 1*98 lbs. In countries like Holland, where duties 
are low, tobacco consumption runs to three times as 
much. The undermentioned figures show the quantity 
of the different kinds of tobacco retained for home 
consumption for the financial year 1910-11, with the 
net rev.enue derivable therefrom : — 


lbs. I 

Raw Tobacco .. 89.723,785 16.561,987 

I mpoi^ted Cigars 1,283,219 454,546 

Imported Cigarettes 262,928 74,732 

Imported Cavendish and Negrohcad 82,919 22,163 

Imported " Cuts,” etc. 25,830 6,037 

Imported Snuif 111 28 

Cavendish manufactured in Bond 215,850 50,370 


Total 91,594,642 17, 169,863 

To show the relative revenue importance of tobacco 
it may be mentioned that home-made spirits brought 
£18,751,000, bedt £12,767,000, tea £5,930,00. Tobacco 
, revenue is about one-half of the yield of the Income Tax. 

What is the most popular form of smoking in the 
United Kingdom i The answer is shown in*the following 
table, wliich is based on the census of production of 
1907. The table contains in addition the imported 
manufactured tobaccos cleared for home consumption. 

I 

The Smoker’s Preference 

(ALL EXPORTS AND DRAWBACKS DEDUCTED) 

lbs. 

Cut tbbacco, Roll, Cake, or Twist 67,486,000 

Cigarettes . . . . . . . . 23,709,000 

Cigars , 4,962,000 

Snu^l 1,488.000 

It wUl thus be seen that there are nearly three times 
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more pipe smokers than cigarette smokers, almost live 
times more cigarette smokers than cigar smokers, and 
over three times more cigar smokers than snuff takers 
in the United kingdom. The British cigar trade is three 
times greater than the foreign cigar trade. 



CHAPTER 3^111 

" OFFAI-S ” ' 

Not every pound weight of duty-paid unmanufactured 
tobacco is reStained for home consumption. 8*6 per cent, 
goes bacdc again in the form of waste to the Customs, 
who return to the manufacturers the duty originally 
paid upon it. Thus out of 101,110,000 lbs. cleared for 
home Consumption in the calendar year 1911, 8,736,O0O 
lbs. of waste were returned for the drawback allowance 
of 3s. 9d. per lb. This refuse tobacco consists of the 
midribs of the leaves, called stalks,*' broken pieces, 
dust, cigarette waste or “ smalls," and damaged tobacco 
— all classed under the general term of offals." A 
tobacco leaf in groWng is amplexicaul, that is, the base 
of the leaf clasps the parent stem. This base is narrow, 
and in the act of Ijinding the cured leaves into " hands " 
the blade or lamina portion gets rubbed off by the 
planters, leaving the midrib bare. Hence the general 
impression that tobacco leaves have petiol^ or stalks ; 
but siifch IS not the c^e. When "bird's-eye" tobacco 
was more popular than it is to-day, manufacturers were 
able to cut up the entire leaf, and the cross section with 
its familiar " horse-shoe " or " bird's-eye " appearance 
revealed the presence of the woody .midrib. Nowa- 
da5^ smokers prefer their tobaccos without this midrib, 
and as the practice of " snuffing " is no longer popular, ' 
the -manufacturer is unable to utilise his " stalks." In 
the United States tobatco stalks constitute so much 
litter, but in the United Kingdom the dutiable value 
donejs 3s. 9d. per lb. Revenue exigencies have c»m- 
pelleS the 'treasury to take back all this tobacco waste 
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and return the duty thereon. It then becomes duty 
free, and the care of the Customfi lies in preventing this 
duty-free stuff getting back again into the hands of the 
manufacturers. It is cither destroyed or exported. 
On account of its germicidal properties, tobacco extracts 
and powders are greatly sought after by agriculturists, 
and in order to meet this demand the Customs permit 
manufacturers to make these substances in specially 
approved bonded warehouses under the supervision and 
control of revenue officials. Thus the valuable alkaloid 
nicotine is prepared, and various ingredients added to 
the ‘'offals** for making insecticides both in the liquid 
and dry form. Great revenue care is taken in pre- 
scribing the ingredients, which cannot be easily separated 
afterwards from the tobacco. Their presence can be 
readily detected at the Government Laboratory in the 
^ event of any illegal attempt to present the denatured 
duty-free " offals " once more for the drawback allow- 
ance. Past experience has taught the revenue custo- 
dians the pressing need for skilled chemists to stand at 
the drawback gate. In making nicotine, etc., any refuse 
left is burnt in the presence of a Customs officer. Hop, 
powder contains sulphur, asafoetida, and sago flour. 
Sheep wash* has common salt, blue •vitriol, ^nd*oil of 
turpentine. Fumigants contain hellebore, saltpetre, 
asafoetida, cayenne, lampblack, and sago flour. Tobacco 
extract contains soft soap. All the ingredients require 
to be examined by the oflBcial chemists before being 
used ; likewise all the tobacco insecticides when manu- 
factured. A lot of the tobacco manufacturer's " offals " 
are not rich enough in nicotine properties and so are 
left on the liands of the Customs, who have them burnt, 
btigs and all, in the parish dust destructor, an officer 
witnessing the destruction. Suitable stalks are im- 
ported duty-free for the insecticide factories, and 
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agriculturists aie now desiring to grow tobacco plants 
specially forihe produc^on of cheaper nicotine. Natur- 
idly the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his staff think 
of the revenue drawback door and look askance at such 
a proposal. 



CHAPTER XIV 

SMUGGLING 

That romantic tribe of swashbucklers and smugglers, 
'the Dick Hattcrick fraternity, has long gone the way of 
snuff boxes and adulterators. High duties undoubtedly 
favour smuggling, but whether high or low it is very 
doubtful whether smuggling ever will die out. The 
nearest approach to the Dick Hatterick of formed days 
is the ubiquitous Dutch cooper, who supplies British 
and Irish fishermen on board their smacks with cheap 
grog and baccy. Sometimes the bold Dutchman 
ventures within the three-mile limit and gets pounced 
upon by the patrolling British navy. Smuggling now- 
adays principally takes the form of secretion of small 
quantities by persons coming either from the Continent 
or board ship, especially at naval por|s. 

The latter case is an abuse of the ships' stores privilege 
of receiving duty-free tobacco, etc. All vessels coming 
from the Continent are closely rummaged by Customs 
experts, anS now and then " finds result to the dis- 
comfiture of the venturesome smuggler. Fishermen ^d 
other persons may successfully run the gauntlet of naval 
and Customs supervision, and land their tobacco and 
cigars, but only to meet with confiscation ok shore. 
A lower selling price with underselling jittracts the atten- 
tion of competitors and leads to ^ complaints. Th^e 
are too many people about nowadays for the smuggler's 
purpose. 

In olden times the few families living in remote 
hamlets were confederates, but the growth of population 
destroyed the secrecy o! a " run." What other causes 
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have led to the decline of smuggling ? Patrolling ships 
and coastguards, scientific discovery with its improved 
means of communication and detection, better revenue, 
administration, fewer and scattered factories, entailing 
greater responsibility and risk in receiving raw tobacco, 

* and lastly, the increased number of retail shop-keepers, 
causing keener competition and greater risk of publicity 
to the smuggling of manufactured tobaccos. Supplies 
of confiscated tobacco in sound condition were made 
as is now usual, to Criminal Lunatic Asylums and to 
State Inebriate Reformatories. The tobacco unfit for 
human* consumption, but useful for fumigating purposes 
was sent to the Botanic Gardens at Kew and Edinburgh. 
This is putting the tobacco to a better use than con- 
signing it to the historic" King's Pipe." The quantities 
of tobacco and cigars smuggled during the last four 
years is 10,000 lbs. each year. 



CHAPTER XV 


TARIFF AND LICENCE DUTIES 

The following is the tobacco tariff of the United 
Kingdom : — 

per lb. 

Acts of Parliament s- *1- 

61 & 62 Viet. c. 10. Tobacco, Manufactured, viz. — 

63 Viet. c. 7. Cigars . . . . . . ..,070 

lOEdw. 7. c. 8. Cavendish or Negrohead .. 0 5 4 

Cavendish or Negrohead, Manu- 
factured in Bond . . . . 0 4 8 

Other Manufactured Tobacco, 
viz. — 

Cigarettes . . . . . . 0 5 8 

Other sorts . . . . . , 0 4 8 

Snuff containing more than 13 
lbs. of moisture •in every 100 
lbs. weight thereof . . • . 0 4 5 

Snuff not containing more than 
13 lbs. of moisturp in every 

100 lbs. weight thereof .. .. 0 5 4 

“ Strips." r 

Tobacco Unmanufactured, 
if Stripped or Stemmed : — ^ 

Containing 10 lbs.* or more H>f 

moisture in every 100 lbs. 

weight thereof . . . . 0 3 8\ 

Containing less than 10 lbs. of 
moisture in every 100 lbs. 

weight thereof 0 4 1 A 

Lkaf. 

T'obacco Unmanufactured, 
if Unsti’ippetl or ITnstcmmed : 
Containing 10 lbs. or more of 
moisture in every 100 lbs. 

weight thereof . . . . 0 3 8 

Containing less than 10 lbs. of 
moisture in every lOO lbs. 

weight thereof . . . . 0 4 1 
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The important part that moisture plays in the duty 
on unmanufactured toljacco will not escape notice. 
Manufacturers are alive to this factor and take the 
precaution to dry their leaf and strips abroad before 
importing them into the United Kingdom. Some 
'manufacturers, especially the smaller men, are compelled 
to use a wetter leaf than that used by their wealthier 
competitors, and so arc compelled to pay duty on more 
moisture jEind proportionately less tobacco. A demand 
has arisen to remedy this state of affairs by basing the 
duty so that the excess water in tobacco shall be allowed 
for. • 

There is a great difference between the duty on the 
raw article and the duty on the imported njanufactured 
article. Were the tariff to be revised on a strictly free 
trade basis the present rates on imported cigars, etc., 
could not be justified. Originally in 1863 this tariff 
was so based by Mr. Gladstone, but his data were 
inaccurate and incomplete. Since then the rise of the 
^cigarette industry and the superiority of the imported 
article led finance ministers to impose discriminating 
and higher rates on cigarettes and cigars. 

The tariff makes no distinction between the tobaccos 
of ColcmiaJ and foreign growth, and this w^nt of dis- 
crimination is sorely felt by those British Colonies who 
grant preferential rates to the United Kingdom. If 
only to widen the area of supply, a slight advantage 
given tc^ tobacco produced in British possessions would 
give an enormous stimulus to colonial planters, and 
confer a great benefit upon home manufacturers. 

The tariff history of tobacco is one long record of 
change. Foitnerly .there were Customs duties and 
Excise duties, British duties and Irish duties, preferential 
duties to the American colony and protectionist duties 
to the foreigner. Every few years from 1769 onwards 
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saw chapges in the tariff and always in an upward 
direction. The peaceful days ip the trade were the two 
middle quarters of the 19th century with a 3s. duty 
and 5 per cent., but even then the number of manu- 
facturers continued to decrease. In fact this decrease 
has been in operation for the last hundred years, but ' 
the rate of decline is more rapid during the last ten years 
than it has been in the preceding fifty years. Were 
the Government to establish a Regie and buy out the 
trade on the basis of a ten years* gross profit, a net 
revenue gain of three millions sterling per annum is 
calculated to result. * 

Tobacco manufacturers are required to pay licence 
duty accordijig to the quantity of raw tobacco received 
into their factories. The scale is as follows : — 

Tobacco and Snuff Manufacturers 

If the unmanufactured tobacco received ifi 
the preceding year ending 5lh July does d. 

not exceed 20,000 lbs. 0 

lbs. 

Exceeds 20,000 lbs. and does not exceed • 40,000= 10 10 0 

Exceeds 40,000 lbs. and docs not exceed 60,000= 15 15 0 

Exceeds 60,000 lbs. and does not exceed 80,0005= 21 0 0 

Exceeds 80,000 and does not exceed 100,000 p= 26 5 0 

Exceeds 100,^00 . . ' . . = 10 ' 0 

Beginners ±= ^ 5 0 

A surcharge is made on a beginner if he exceeds the 20,000 lbs. 
limit. 

The pro-rata licence duty stops at the 100,000 lbs. 
limit, thereby falling proportionately* lighter t on the 
manufacturer outside this limit and heavier on the 
manufacturer inside. 

Wholesale dealers pay 5s. 3d. per year, the' $ame as a 
retail tobacconist. In days gone -by Irish wholesale 
dealers paid ten guineas per year 
An occasional licence to tobacco dealers costs 4d. 
per day. 
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Tobacco growers and curers pay. a 5s. licence i)er 
annum. The 'Excise rates for them are as follows: — 

Cavendish or N.egrohead manufactured 
in bond 4s. 8d. per lb. 

Unmanufactured, containing 10 lbs. or 
• more of moisture in every 100 lbs. weight 
thereof 3s. 6d. per lb. 

If containing less than 10 lbs. of 
moisture 3s. lid, per lb. 

The rate on raw tobacco is 2d. per lb. less than the 
Customs tariff. This is not a preferential rate. The 
Excise* restrictions are computed to cost the home 
grower 2d. per lb. 

The tobacco tariff in the Isle of Man is the same as 
the Customs Duties of the United Kingdom. The 
Channel Islands have their own tariff. 
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OOH^^aS^ AOObxnn^ a complete, practical Manual for the use of o£hclals in 
Limited Companies and advanced students. By Arthur Coles, F.C.l.S. In 

denyr 8 v§, cl oth g«lt, «6 tm. Second Edition . . , . Net 7/6 

TBDB AOOOUOT8 OF imOiriOBS. ADMINISTBATOBS AND TRUSTEES. By 
William B. Phillips, A.C.A. (Hons. Inter, and Final), A.C.l.S. In demy 8vo, 

cloth gilt, ts 2 pp. Net 8/- 

BAHWAx ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE. The Railway C^ompanies (Accounts and 
Returns) Act, 1911. By Allen E. Newboox, A.K.C. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 

W 6/- 

ZHE FABMBB’S ACCOUNT BOOK. CompUed by W. G. Dowbley, B.A. A Simple 
and concise System of Account Keeping, cloth, zo6 pp. with interleaved blotting 

paper . Bet 7/8 

IBE PERSONAL ACCOUNT BOOK. By the same Author. Size, 15! in. by 9I in., 

h alf leather, xo6 pp„ with interleaved blotting paper .... Net 7/6 
THE **EFF 101 IBMT** CHECK FIGURE 878 TEM. Bv H. O. Horton. In demy 

8vo. 22 pp Net 1 /- 

BUSINESS T8A1NINQ, COPY BOOKS, ETC. * 

COMMERCIAL READER (Junior Book). Our Food Supplies. By F. W. Chambers. 

With over 70 illustrations, 340 pp. ........ 1/9 

COMMERCIAL READER (Intermeoiate Book). Our Manufacturing Industries. In 

c rown 8 VO, cloth, g4aepp. Over x 50 lUiistrations ...... 8/~ 

noinigicitntAi. hjcahici^ (Senior Book). An introduction to Modern Commerce. 

Contain s over 160 black and while illustrations. In crown 8vo, cloth, 87 a pp. . 8/6 

QiTIOE ROUTINB FOB BOTS AND GIRLS. In three stages. Each In crown 8vo, 

Each 8d. 

IN BUSINESS TRAINING. By V. E. Collince. A.C.l.S. In crown 

8vo, lim p clo^, 80 pp. _ e . . Net 1/8 

, _ ~ BOUTuTE. 1 ft Year’e Cooim. By Vincent E. Colunge, 

A.C.I.S. In crown 8vo, doth, with Uiustratiuns, maps, and facsimile commercial 

form s, 163 pp. . Net 1/8 

OOUHTING-HOUSB ROUTINE. 2 iid Yeer’e Conne. By Vinceni; E. Colunob. 
A.C.I.S. la crown 8vo, cloth, with illustrations, maps and facsimile commercial 

f orms, r88 p p Net 1/6 

THE PBlNOlniES OF BUSINESS. By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., B.Sc. 

Part iP In crown* 8 vo, cloth, 317 PP. Nrt ^6 

Part 3. In crown 8 vo, cl oth, 320 pp. . . . , ■ . *. Nw 8/6 

MANUAL OF BUSINESS TBAININO. Contains 66 maps and facsinules. Eighth 

^tkm, thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged. In carown 8vo, cloth, ^ 

TBslraffoiFLES AND PRAOTIOE OF COMXEROE. By J a'mes Stephenson,* 

M.C^m.”B.Sc. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 648 pp., with many iUusUatiOT^ • 

diagrams, etc. ^ 

OOloffiunAL PBAOnGB. By Alfred Schofield. In crown 8vo, ci^ 

AND PRA'onOE OF OOIOIEROE. Betas e to 

Motaote Midtataery of Biuiaem* Edited by F. Heelis, F.< 5 X&, Auist^ 

SySSalist Contributors. In demy 6vo, cloth 630 pp,, with many lacsii^ 
tacnB W" Also In 2 vtrfs. , each . . X • * ' . 

HOW TO BU8INB88 TRAOnNO. By F. Hsbus, F.C.I.S. In crown 81^ 

PDa, A* m a • • VIH 

^OMfnQNS nBUONESS TRAINING. %y F. Heeus, F.CJ.S. la crown 

cloth* zo8pp. Net • 1/8 
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MODERN BUSINESS AND ITS METHODS. By W. Campbell. Chartered Secretary. 

Ill two vols. Each 8/6 ^et. O mrlete 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN BUSINESS TRAININO. By the same Author, la 

crown 8vo» clot h, ab out i6 o pp, , Nat 

A COURSE IN BUSINESS TBADnNO. ByG. K. Ducknall, A.C.I.S. In crown 

8vo, 19a pp. 

FACSIMILE COMMERCIAL FORMS. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. Thir^ 
five separate forms in envelope ........ Net 

Forms separatel v, per doz. . . N^ 

EW BBdSE BOOK Of FACSIMILE COMMERCIAL FORMS. In large post 4to. 33 pp. 
facsimile company FORMS. Thirty-four separate forms m envelope Net 

Forms separately, per doz. . Net 

NEW ERA ” BUSINESS COPY BOOKS. By F. Hbklis, F.C.I.S. CivU Service 
Style. In three books, Junior, Intermediate, and Senior. Each in stout piaper 

cove rs, larg e post 410, 3a pp. 

BUSINESS TRAININO EXERCISE BOOK. Part L By James E. Sladen, M.A. 

<Oxon .^F .l.S .A. I n large pwt 4to, 64 pp Net 

MAN USuR urx* LEi rfiiiRS AND RXRRt In envelope. .... Net 

OP^CE ROUTINE COPY BOOK S, Nos. 1 , 2 , and 8. Each in large post 4to, 24 pp. 
COMMERCIAL HANDWRITIRO AND CORRESPONDENCE. In foolscap^ 4to. 

quar ter clo th, 80 pp. Net 8/- 

BUSImESS HANDWRITING. Seventh Edition, Revised. In crown 8vo, cloth, 

84_PP Net 1/6 

HOW !R) WRITE A GOOD HAND. By B. T. B. Holuvcs. In crown 8vo, oblong, 

HAl&]£feK FOB COMM^OIAL TEACHERS. By Fred Hall, M.A., B.Com., 

F.C.I.S., etc. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 200 pp. ..... Net 8/6 

THE BUSINESS GIRL’S HANDBOOK. Dy C. Chisholm, M.A., and D. \V. Walton. 

^Foreword by Sarah Be rnha rdt. In crown 8vo, cloth, 176 pp. . Net 1/6 

THE BOY'S BOOK OF BUSINESS. By the same Authors. Foreword by Lieut 

Gen. Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powfll. In crown 8vo, cloth, 176 pp. . . Net 2 /“ 

BUSINESS METHODS AND SECRETARIAL WORK FOR OmS AND WOMEN. 

By Helen Reynard, M.A., In crown 8vo, cloth, 96 pp. .... Net 1/6 

THE jumon WOMAN SECRETARY. By Annib £. Davis, F.lnc.S.T. In 

fjown 8 vo, clot h, too pp., with illustrations ...... Net 1/8 

CLEkKS: their BIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS. By Eo^vvard A. Cope. In 

foolscap 8vo, cloth, 160 pp • . . . Net 1/6 

GUn>B TO BUSINESS CUSTOMS AND PRACTICB ON THE CONTINENT. By 

Emil Davies, In crown 8vo, cloth. 154 pp. Nw 8/6 

HOW TO GET A SITUATION ABROAD. By Emil Davies. In crown 8vo, cloth, 

THE^ JUNIOR CORPORATION fir.KH.lC- By J. B. Carrington, F.S,A.A. Id 

crown 8 vo, c loth gilt, with illu'itrations, 136 pp, ..... Net 1/6 
POPULAR GUIDE TO JOURNALISM. By A. Iuncston. 4th Edition. In crown » 

8vo, 124 pp., cloth Net 1/6 

[ PRACTICAL JOURNALISM AND NEWSPAPER LAW. By A. Baker, M.J.I., and 
t £. A. Cope, In crown 8vo, cloth, 180 pp. . . . ^ . . IJlt s/6 

CIVIL SERVICE 

CIVIL SEBVIO E GUI DE. By A. J. Lawtord Jones. In crown 8vo, cloth, 129 pp. Net 1 / 6 * 
DIGESTING RETURNS INTO SUMMARIES. By A. J. Lawpord Jones, of H.M. 

Civil Service. In crown 8vci, cloth, 84pp. ...... Net 2 /- 

OOPYINQ MANUSCRIPT, ORTHOGRAPHY, HANDWRITING, etc. By the same 

Author. Actual Examination Papers only. In foolscap folio, ^(8 pp. . eNet 2 /- 

OtVJL SERVICE HANDWBlTlNa GUIDE Alb COPY BOOK. By if. T. Jessop, 

B. Sc. In crown 4to, 72 pp . . . . ...... Bat 66 . 

CIVIL SERVICE AND COM MERCIA L COPYING FORMS. In crown 8vo, 40 pp. Nrt 66. 
ruled forms FOR USE WITH THE ABOVE. Books I and JL Each foolscap 

folio, 40 pp. 86. 

GKVSL S^Vl^ AND COMMERCIAL LONG AND CROSS TOTS. Two Series, %ach 

in crow n 8vo, 4 8 pp, Net 06 . 

CIVIL SERVICE ABIIHMETIO TESTS. By P. J. Vaxley-Tipton. In crown 8vo, 

cloth, loa pp Bet t/S 

CIVIL SERVICE ESSAY WRITING. By W. J. Addis, M.A. In crown 8vo, limp 

doth, 108 pp. . Bm 1/6 

8 TUDIES 1 N Bs^Y WRITING. By V. P. Peacock. In crown 8vo, 64 pp. Paper Bet 66. 

^ Cloth Bet M. 

dVXL SERVICE PRACTICE IN PRECIS WRITING. Edited by Arthde REYWoLDe, 

J6JL ( Ox<m.). In crown 8vo. cloth, 340 pp.. ...... Bit 

ELBMBFEARY PRfiOIS WRlTmO. By WaltA Shawcross, B.A, In crown 8vo, 

ctoth,lk>pp. Bet S/8 
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eunn to nroEmo aid ntloii WBxnio. By w. j. wsnoK, b.sc. 

( Lond .), and E. Bowrbr. In c rown 8vo» cloth, ito pp. . . . Itt V 9 

nDEZHO AID P^OXS WRIIDIO. By A. J. Law roan Jones. In crown 8vo, 

T c loth, 144 pp. . ^ . . Net 8^- 

BXEROISES AND ANSWERS IN INDEUNG AND PRlOIS WBima. By W. J. 

Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). In crown 8vo, cloth, 144 pp. . . Net 1/6 


ENGLISH AND COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FIRST STEFS IN COMMERCIAL ENGUSB. By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 

In crown 8vo, hm p clot h, 8 0 pp. . Net 

FIRST STEPS IN BU 81 NEBS LETTER WRITING. By Fred Hall, M.A., B.Coin., 
F.C.I.S., ftc. In crown 8vo, limp cloih, 80 pp. . . Net 

GUIDE TO COMMERCIAL COBRESPONDENCE AND BUSINESS COMPOSITION. 
By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). lu crown 8vo, cloth, 146 pp.,with many 
facsimile commercial documents ......... 

MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL ENGLISH. By Walter Shawcross, B.A. Including 
Compos^on and Pr^is Writing. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 234 pp. . . Nn 

HOW TO TEACH OOMNDCBCIAL ENGLISH. By Walter Shawcross, B..A. In 

crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 160 pp. Net 

COMMERCIAL OORRESPOND^CE AND COMMERCIAL ENGLISH. In crown 8vo, 

cloth, 2 72 p p. 

ENGLISH MERCANTILE OOBBESPQNDENOE. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 360 pp. 
FIRST STEPS IN BUSINESS COMPOSITION. Edited by R. W. Holland, M.A., 
M.Sc., LL.D. In crown Bvo, limp cloth, to pp. ..... Net 

ENGLISH OOMFOSmON AND CORRESPONDENCE. By J. F. Davis, D.Ut., M.A., 
LL.B. (Lond.). In crown 8 vo, cloth, 118 pp. ...... Net 

A GUIDE TO ENGUSH OOMPOSmON. By the Rev. J. H. Bacon. 112 pp. cloth 

Net 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by C. D. Punchard, 

B.A. (Lond.). In crown 8vo, cloth, 142 pp Net 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND OOMPOSITXON. By W. J. Weston, M.A., D.Sc. 

( Lond .). In cro wn 8vo, cloth, 320 pp Net 

aUT.y-mCf.P KilKRCIglCS 1R ENGLISH (Reform Method). In crown 8vo, limp 

cloth, to pp. . . . Net 

NOT ES O F LESSONS ON ENGLISH. In crown 8vo, cloth. 20H pp. . Net 

PUNCTUATION CHART. Sue 7t ill. by gl in., mounted on card eyelctted and 

strung • • Net 

raOTUATION AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION. By A. E. Lovell, M.A. In 

• cro wn 8vo, cl oth, 80 pp Net 

SSSff wSSESg?^ Service, page 4 and above.) 

STUDIES IN ELOCUTION. By E. M. Corvodld {Mrs. Mark Robinson). With over 
100 s elections for Reciters and Readers. In crown 8vo, cloth^ilt, 270 pp Nrt 
POOKETDICnONART. Rfval 32mo, 5 m. by 3 in.,cloth gilt, 362 pp. . 
im imiCftri att DICT ION ABx. Iq foolscap 8vo, paper boards, 192 pp. . Net 

BOOK OF HOMONYMS. With copious Exercises on Hornogoneous, and Homo* 
^lonous Words and chapters on Compound Hyphenated VN'ords, etc. By fi. S. 

* Baubtt. In crown 8vo, cloth, 203 pp ^ . Net 


• COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


FIRST STEPS IN COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By James Stephenson, M.A., 
B.Com. There are 16 maps and diagrams include. In crown 8vo, limp 

wne wSIcUO AND UTS COMMERCE. In crown 8vo, cloth, laS pp., with 34 maps 4/8 
the ELEMENTS OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By C. H. Grant, M.Sc., 

F.R.Met.Soc. In cr own 8 vo, cl oth, 140 pp. Net 8/- 

OOMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY (W THE BRmSH ISLES. In crown 8vo, cloth. 

230 pp., with 34 coloured maps and plates, three black and white maps, and 

other illustrations ^ Eft 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE ABROAD AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. In crown 8vo, cloth, 203 pp., with 35 coloured maps 
and plates, ii black and white maps, and end-paper maps . . Net £/*• 

(nSOGRAPBY OF CTE WOBI4>. crown 8vo, cloth, 330 pp., with * 
ibout 90 maps and plates . Net Iff 



EZAHIIfATlOR NOTES ON OOMMBRCEAL OBOOBAFBT. By W. P. Ruttkk, 

M.Com . Size 6^ In. by 3^ In. , cloth, rao pp Nft 

OOUICEBOIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. In crown 4to, cloth, isS pp., 56 

and explanatory text Net lyS 

EOONOmO OEOGRAPHT. (Set “Economics” below.) r 

COMMERCIAL HISTORY 

THE ELEICERTS OF COMMERCIAL HISTORY. By^FsED Hall, M.A., B.Com., 

^ F.C.I.S. Ill crown 8vo, cloth, 104 pp Net 2 /- 

OOMMERCIAL HISTORY. By J. R. V. Maechant, M.A. In crown 6vo, cloth 

gilt, 272 PP 8/6 

ECONOMIC HISTORY. {See “ Economics ” below.) 

ECONOMICS 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITIOAL ECONOMY. By H. Hall, B.A. In crown 8vo, 

cloth, 140 pp. Net 2 /- 

GUIDE TO FOLmCAL ECONOMY. By F. H. Spencer. D Sc.. LL.B. In crown 8vo, 

cloth gilt, 2 32 pp Net 8/6 

OCTLINES OF Tm ECONOMIO HISTORY OF ENGLAND : A Stndy iiw Sodal 
Development. By li. O. Mereoith, M.A., M.Com. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 

376 pp. ; Net 8/- 

EOONOMIO GEOGRAPHY. By John McFarlane, M.A., M.Com. In demy 8vo, 

cloth gilt, 368 pp., 18 illustrations ........ Net 8/8 

THE HISTORY AM) ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORT. By A. W. Ktrkaloy, M«A.. 

B.Litt. (Oxiord), M.Com. (Birm.), and A. Dudley Evans. In demy Bvo, 

cloth gilt, 3^0PP Net 7/8 

DICTIONARY OF EroNOMlC AND BANKING TERMS. By W. J. Weston, M.A., 

Bi>c. Crzw, Barriater-ai‘ Law. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 130 pp. Net 8/6 

ECONOMICS FOE BUSINESS MEN. By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Loud.). In 

crown 8v(», 130 pp., cloth . . Net 2 /- 

THE ECONOMICS OF TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. By John Lee, M.A. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 92 pp Net 2/6 

OirniNES OF LOCAL GOVER N MENT. By John J. Clarkf, M.A., P.S.S. In 

'&own 8vo, 83 pp. . . Net 1/- 

OUTUNBS OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By the s.3me Allth*)r. In crown 8vo. 

90 pp. Net 1 /- 

BANKING AND FINANCE 

THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. By J . P. Gandy. In crown 8vo* cloth , 140 pp. Net 2^ 
BANK ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT, AND ACCOUNTS. By J. F. Davis, M.A.. ^ 

D.Lit., LL.B. (Lond.) In demy Bvo, cloth gilt, 165 pp., with forms . . Net SI- 

HONEY, EXCHANGE. AND BANKING. In their PrutioaL Theoretioal, and Legal 
Aqiiwtl. By H. T. Easton, A.l.B. Second Edition, Revised. In demy Bvo, 

cloth, 3 *a p p. Net 8/- 

PRACncAL BANKING. By J. F. G. Baoshaw. With Chapiers on The RdnoISlea 
ol Ourenoy, by C. F. Hannavoro, A.I.B., and Bank Book-keeping, by W. H. 

PgAR P. In de mv 8v^ cloth gll^bout 400 pp Net 6/- 

BANXERS’ SEOURlTIBS AGAINST ADVANGB8. By Lawrence A. Fooo, 

Cert. A.l.B. In demy Bvo, cloth gilt, 123 PP Net 8 /- 

F(MtBIGN EXCHANGE, A FBIMEB OF. By W. F. Svaldinc. In crown 8vo., 

cloth, xoBpp. .... ^ Net 8/8 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND FOREIQN BELLS IN IHEOBY AND DiPBACnCB. By 

W. F . Spalding, Cert. A.I.B. In demy Bvo, cloth gilt, 227 pp. . Nn 7/6 

BAfCnEBN EXCHANGE. By W. F. Sfaldino. In demy 8vo, cloth, 375 pp., 

illustrated . M 18/6 

TALKS ON BAMKIAO TO BANK By H. E. Eva.vs. In crown 8vo, 

do th . Net 8/6 

8IVPUB DITERE8T TABIE8. By William Schooling. In crown 4 to,»doth 

gilt Nit 81 /- 

INSURANCE 

IBB IUDEEIIT8 OF INSURANCE. By J. Alfred Eke. In crown 8vo, cloth. 

1*0 pp Net X/- 

INBUBANCB. By T. E. Vouno, B.A., F.R.A.S. A complete and practical expoeitioo. 

With sections on Workmen's Conipeusation Insurance, by W. R. Steonq, F.I.A., 

■ and The National Insurance Scheme, by Vyvyan Marr, F.F.A., F.IA. Third 
Bditlon. Revised and Enlarged. In demy 8vo, Aotb gilt, 440 pp. . . Net Ul/t 
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0 U 1 DB TO UVI ASSmtABOB. By S. G. Lbioh, F.I.A. la crown 8vo» cloth i^. 

Toa pp • 

nSin^OB OmOB OBGAHIZATKnr. XAXlGEMEarr. and AOOOONTA By 

B. Yoono, F.R.A.S., and kicuaro Masters, A.C.A. Second Edition. 

* R evised. In dem y 8vq, cloth gilt, 146 pp Net 8/- 

OUIDE TO MARINE DVSUBANCE* By Henrv Khate. la crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 

ao3 pn Net 8/0 

THE PBOIICIFLB8 OF MARINE LAMh (Scr p. 11.) 


SHIPPING 

SUIPPINO. By A. Hall and P. Heywood. In crown 8vo, cloth, 136 pp. . Nit 
__z OROANIZATION. MANAGEMENT, AND AOOODNTA By 


SHlFiPING OVnOE 

Alfred Calvert. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 303 pp. 

THE IMPORTER ’8 HANDBOOK AND GLOSSARY. By F. 


M. Duuenry. 


Net 

With 


Foreword by W. Egli.mgton. In demy 8v<\ cloth gilt, aurp. Net 

OONSinLAR REQUIREMENTS FOR EZPORTISS AND SHD^S TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD. By J. S. Nowery. In crown 8vo, clotli, 82 pp. Net 

CASE AND FREIGHT COSTA The. principles o( calculation relating to the cost 
of, and fro^ht on, sea or commercial cases. By A. \ . li. Crosmeld. In crown 

8vo, cloth, 62 pp. Net 

HOW TO DO BUSiraSS WITH RUSSIA. By C. B. W. Prtkrrso.m and W. Barnes 
Stevbni. In demy 8vo, cloth, 200 pp. Net 


A- 

S/- 

A- 

AS 

A- 

A- 


SECRETARIAL WORK 

COMPANY SECRETARIAL WORK. By li. Marti.n, F.C.l.S. In crown 8vo, 

cloth, 154 pp Net ' 

GUIDE TO COMPANY SECRETARIAL WORE. By O. Oldham, A.C.I.S. In 

crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 236 pp Net 

I rOMPANY SBCraTABY'S VADE MEOUM. Edited by Philip Tovey, F.C.l.S. 
Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised. In foolscap Bvo, clc^th, 247 pp. . Net 
QUIDB FOR THE COMPANY SECRETARY. By Arthur Colks, F.C.l.S. UIus- 
trated with 73 facsimile forms. Second t:dition, Revised and Enlarged, In 

deray 8 vo, cloth gilt, 432 RF Net 

SECRETARY’S HANDBOOK. Edited by Hlrokrt H. Blain, In demy 8vo, 

^cloth gil^ 1 68 pp Net 

IHE CHAUBMAN’S manual. By Gurdon Palin, of Gray's Jnn, Bamster-at’Law, 

^ and Ernest Martin, F.C.l.S. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 192 pp. . Net 

PROSPECTUSES: HOW TO BEAD AND UNDERSTAND THEM. By Philip 
Tovey, F.C.l.S. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 109 pp . Net 

OUTLINES OF TRANS FER PR OCEDURE IN CONNECTION WITH STOCKS, 
f SHARES, AND DEBENTURES OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. By F. D. 
Head, B.A, (Oxon), of Lincoln's Inn, Barnster-at-Ijitv. In demy 8vo, cloth 

g^ ix a pp. . . . . Net 

THE TkANSFEB OF 8TOOKR SHARES. AND OTHER HABKETALE SECUBI- 

HER A MSiual of the Law and IYa?tice. By F. O. Head, B.A. (Oxon). Second 

Editio n, Re vised and Enlarged. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 220 pp. . . Net 

WHAT IS TDB VALUE OF A SH Attic p By D. W. Kossiter. in demy 8vo, limp 

•^loth, ao pp. Net 

TO TA&E MINUTES. Edited by E. Martin, F.C.l.S. Secifod Edition, 


HOW 

E nlarged and Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth. 126pp. 

DICnONJAY OF 8E0BETAB1AL LAW AND PRAOTIOE. A comprehensive Ency- 
clopaedia of informathlti and direction on all matters connretod with the work of 
a Company Secretary. Fully illustrated with the necessarv forms and documenta. 
With sections <hi S(^lal branches of Secretarial Work. With contributions by 
nearly 40 eminent authorities. Edited by 1 *hilip Tovey, F.C.l.S. In one vol., 
half leather gilt, xoir pp. Third Edition, Revised and F.nlarged . , Net 

FA08IMILB COMPANY FORMS. (See p. 4 .) 

COMPANY ACCOUNTS. ( 5 « p. 3 ) 

COMPANY LAW. ( 5 « p. xi.) 

INCOME TAX 

PBAOnOAL DfOOME TAX. A Guide to the Preparatiod of Income Tax Retumi. 

By W. E. Snelling. In crown 8vn, cloth, 136 pp. .... Net 
OfOOMB TAX AND SUFSB-TAX PRACTICE. Inolndliiff A Diotteour of Ineome 
Xu And ineolmeD letunil. showing the efiect of recent enactments down to the 
Finance Act, 1918, and I^isions m the Courts. By W. E. Spelling. Third 
Editlos, Revised and Enlarged. IB demjFsvo, cloth gilt, >18 pp. . .Ret 


Net 


1/6 
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GOAL UREB BX 0 B 8 S PATMERTS. OnmntatPftjmentsandLevleifarClaMdMliiw, 

Dpals with the Agreement entered into between the Coal Controller and the 
Colliery Owners. Ky W. H. Snelltnc. In demy 8vo, cloth gill, i8o pp. . NeW 12/6 
mOOME TAX AND SUPEB-TAX LAW AND CASES. Including the Fmance Act. , 

1918. With an Analysis of the Schedules, Guide to Income Tax Law, and Notes 
on Land Tax. By W. E. Snellimc. Third Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo. 

cloth gilt, pp Net 12/6 

EXCESS PROFITS (incloding Exoeas Mineral Rigllts) DUTY, and Levies under the 
MnnJtions of War Acts. lncorpor.iting the I^ovisions of the Income Tax Acts 
i; made applicable by Statute and by Regulation, also the Regulations of the Com- 
inissiotuTs of Inland Revenue. By W. E. Snelling. Fourth Edition, Revisi-d 
and Enlarged. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 422 pp Net 12/6 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 

OFFICE OBOANIZATION AND MANAOEMENT. INCLUDING SECRETARIAL 
WORK. By Lawrence K. Dicksee, M.Com., h.C..A., and H. E. Blain. 

Fourth Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 306 pp. . . . Nfft 7/6 

MUNICIPAL OPnCE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEIOSNT. A comprehensive 
Manual of inforination and direction on matters connerted with the work of 
Officials of Miinic'ipaliiies. lilditcd by W. Bateso'J, A.C.A.* h.S.AA. 

In crown 4IU, h.ilf leather gilt, with 2^0 forms, diagrams, cie., 50} pp. . . Net 26 /- 

COUNTINQ-HOUSE AND FACTORY ORGANIZATION. By J. Gilmour U illiamson. 

In demy 8vo, cloth gill, 182 pp. ........ Net 6/- 

80 LICIT 0 RS’ OFFICE ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT. AND ACCOUNT^ By 
E. A. Cope, and H. VV. H. Kooins. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, J7t> pp , with 

numerous forms Net 6/- 

COLLIERY OFnCE ORGANIZATION AND ACCOUNTS. By J. W. Innes, F.C A , 

and T. Co lin C ampbell, F.C.I. In demv 8vo, cloth gill, 13*) pp . Net 6/- 

GLUfiS AND ™Klft MANAGEMENT. By Francis W. Pixiuy, F.C.A. Of the 

MuidU Temple, Bamsier-al-Law. In demv 8vo, cloth gilt, 240 pp. . Net 7/6 

DRAPERY BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTS. By 

J. Ernest Hayley. In demv 8vo, cloth gilt, 302 pp . . . . Net 8/- 

GROCERY BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT. By C. L. T. 
BKEniiNG and J. Arthur Smart. Second Kdition. In demy 8vo, 

* cloth, x6o pp Net 0 /* 

INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT. By Geo. Ltssenden. With a 

Foreword by C. E. Mu'^grave. In demy 8vo, cloth gill, 260 pp. . . Net 7/6 

SHIPFINQ OBOANIZATION. MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTS. [See p. 7 ) 

INSURANCE OFnCE ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTS. {See p. 7.) 

BANS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. (See p. h.) . 

STOCKBROKERS’ OFnCE ORGANIZATION, MANAGEM^ AND ACCOUNTS. 

p. ID.) 

THE CARD INDEX SYSTEM. Its Principles, Uses, Operation, and Component 1 

Parts. In c rown 8vo, cloth, 100 pp Net 1/8 

FILING SYSTEMS. Their I’rinciplei. and Their Application to Modem Office 

Requirements. ,By E. A. Cope. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, aoo pp., Net 2/6 

A MANUAL OF DUl^CATING. By W. Desborouch. If. demy 8vo, %toth,*90 |}p. 

ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP “ 

ADVERTISING. By Howard Bridgewater. In crown 8vo, cloth, 120 pp. . Net 1/8 
ADR AND SALES. Bv Herbert N. Casson. In demy 8vo, cloth, 167 PP., . Net 7/6 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTlSINa. By W. Dill Scott, Ph.D. 

In large crown 8vo, cloth, 61 illustrations . . • . • • ■ Net 7/6 

ADVEBTISINO AS A BUSINESS FORCE. By P. T. Chbrington. In demy 8vo, 

cloth gi lt, 5 86 pp. . ^ .... Net 7/8 

THE PBINOIFLES OF ADVERTISING ARRANGEMENT. By F. A. Parsons. 

S ixe 7 i n. b y lo^ ui., cloth, 128 pp., with many illustrations . . . Net 8/- 

THE NEW BUS 1 M 0 B 5 S. By Harry T ippe r. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 406 pp. Net 8/6 
iTHE CRAFT OF SIIJ 31 T SALESMANSHIP. A Guide to Advertisement Conitruction. 

By C. Maxwell Tregurtha and J. W. Frings. Foreword by T. Swinborne 
Sheldrake. Size, 64 in. by 9^ in., cloth, 98 pp., with illustrations . Net 6/- 
'TBE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING. By \V. Dill Scott, Ph.D. In demy 8vo, 

with 67 1'lngf rations Net 7 /- 

KATiWBifAWgBrTP . By VV. A. CoRBioN and G. £. Grimsdalb. In crown 8vo, cloth, 

186 pp. . Net 2/6 

-PRAOnOAL SALESMANSHIP. By N. C. Fowler, assisted by 39 expert Salesmen, 

etc. In crown 8vo. cloth, 337 pp. Net 5 /- 

DOMMEROIAL TRAVELUNQ. By Albem E. Bull. In crown 8vo, cloth gdt, 

,I7^PIL < Net 2/6 



BUSINESS HANDBOOKS AND WORKS OP 
REFERENCE 


COKMEBCIAL ENCTOLOPAEDIA AND DICnONABT OF BUSINESS. Edited 
by J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.A. (Lund ), Barrtsier-at- Law. Assisted by about 50 
specialists as contributors. A reliable and comprehensive work of rrfercnce on 
all commercial subjects, spcnully written for the busy merchant, the commercial • 
student, and the modern m.in of affairs. With numerous maps, iliustra lions, 
facsimile business forms and legal document'?, djagrams. etc. In 4 vols., large 

crown 4to (each about 450 pp.), cloth Net £2 

Half leather gilt Net £2 12 l. Bd. 

COMMERCIAL SELF-EDUCATOR. A comprehensive guide to business specially 
designed for commercial students, clerks, and teachers. Edited by Robert 
Holland, M.A., M.Sc., LI..D. Assisted bv upwards of 40 Specialists as con- 
tributors. With many maps, illustratnuis, documents, Diagrams, etc. Complete 
in 2 vols., crown 4to cloth gilt, about 900 pp., sprinkled cdgis . . . Net 18 /- 

BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE. Edited by J. A. Slatcr, 13 .A., LL B. Seventh Edition 

Revised. In crown 8vo. cloth, 520 pp. ....... Net 5 /- 

PUBUC MAN’S GUIDE, Edited by J. A. Slatir, B A , LL.B. (Lend.). A Hand- 
book for all who lake an interest in questions of the day. In crown 8vo, cloth 

gilt, 444 PP Net B /0 

LECTURES ON BRITISH COMMERCE. INCLUDING FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
BUSINESS AND I^USTRT. By the Rt Hon. Frederick Huth Jackson, G. 
Armitac.k-Smith, M.A., D.Litt., Korkrt Bruce, C.B., etc. In derny 8vo, cloth 

gilt, 20IPP- Net 7/0 

THE MONira AND THE STOCK AND SHARE MARKETS. By Emil Davii s. 

Id crown 8vo, cloth, 124 pp. Net 1^0 

TEE EVOLUTION OF THE MONET MARKET (1385-1015). An Historical and 
Analytical Study of the Rise and IWelopmcnt of Finance os a Centralized, Co- 
or^nated Force. By Ellis T. Powell, Ll,.B. (Loud.), D.Sc. (Econ., Lend.). 

In demy 8vo, eUtth giU, 7 i 8 pp Noit 10/0 

THE mSTORT, LAW. END PRACnCE OF TEE STOCK EXCHANGE. By A. P. 

PoLEv, B.A., Barrister -at- Law, and F. 11 . Carruthers Gould, of the Stock 
Exchange. Second Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 348 pp. . Net 0 /- 

STOCKBROKERS’ OFFICE ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTS. 

Bv J K Day. l^i demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 242 j>p Net 7/0 

DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD’S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. By J. A. .Slater, 

B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) Second Edition, Revised. In demy flvo, doth, 170 pp. . 8/0 

IKLEGRAPB CIPHERS. A condensed vocabulary of ior,ooo,ooo pronounceable 

artificiai words, all of ten letters. By A. W. £. Crospield. Sue 12 in. by 12 in., > 

cloth . Net 2 f- 

DlSOdUNUt COMMISSION. AND BROKERAGE TABLES. By Ernest Heavinch am. 

Size 3 m. by 4^ in., doth, 160 pp Net 1/0 

BUSINESS TERMS, PHRASES. AND ABBREVIATIONS. Fourth Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. In crown 6vo, cloth, 280 pp. ..... Net 8/- 
HEROAHULE TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS. Containing *over 1,000 terms 
and 500 abbreviations used m commerce, with dchriitions. Size 3 in. by 4} in.. 

clojh, 126 pp.^ Net 

TRAMWAY RATING VALUATIONS AND INCOME TAX ASSESSMENTS. Bv 

F. A. MiTrHCSON, In demy 8vo, doth gilt Rist 2/0 

THE TRADER’S GUIDE TO COUNTY COURT PROCEDURE. In foolscap 6vo. 

doth, IZ 2 pp. Net 1/0 

A COMPLETE GUIDB TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MEMORY. By the late 

Rev. J. H. Bacon. In foolscap 8 vo, doth, 1 18 pp Nil 1/0 

BDW TO STUDY AND REMEMBER. By B. J. Davies. Third Edition. In 

crown 8vo Net 00 . 


THE NEW REOISIEB-ACCOUNT BOOK. Compiled bv H. R. Stanilano, P.C.T., 

A.C.T.S, Sute qm. by 5t in., 50 pp., specially ruled, qr. cloth . . . Net 8/- 

IRADER’S HANDBOOKS. In crown 8vo, cloth, ztyo pp* . Each Net 8/f 

Dztp6ry And Dnpen* Aocoonti. By Richard Beynon. 

Grooery nnd Qrooer>’ Aeooonts. By W. F. Tupman. 

UonaioBfuy and Tnamaa^* Ajooonti. By S, W. Francis. 
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COMMON COMMODITIES OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRIES 

Bach book in crown 8vo, cloth, with many illustrations, about X30 pp. . Net 8/0 

TE A. F ront Grower to Counmer. By A. Ibbetson. 

OOFFEE. From Grower to Conaomer. By H. B. Krablk. 

SUGAR, Cane Beet. By Geo. Martinfau, C.B. * 

OJL^ Anitnai^ Vegetable, Essential, and Mineral By C. Aimsworth Mitchell, 
WHEAT AND ITS FBODUCTS. By Andrew Millar. 

RUBBER. Prodaotion and Utilisation of the Raw Prodnct By C. Beadlr and 
II. P. S tevens , M.A., Ph.D , F I.C. ^0 
IRON AND STEEL. Their Prodnction and Mannlacture. By C. Hood. 

COPPER. From tiie Ore to tlie Metal By H. K. Picard, Assoc. Royal School of 
Mines, Mem. Inst, of Min. and Met. 

COAL. Its Origin, Method of Working, and Preparation for the Blarket By Francis 
H. Wilson, M.lust.M.E. 

TIM BER. From the Forest to Its Use in Cosuneroe. By W. Bullock. 

LEATHER. From the Raw Material to the Finished Prodoot By K. J. Adcock. 

OOnON. From the Raw Material to the Finished Prodoot By R. J. I^.ake.* 

S1LB[. Ita Prodnction and Mannfaotnre. By Luther IloorER. 

WOOL. From the Raw Material to the Finished Product. By J. A. Hunter. 

LINEN. From the Field to the Finished Prodoot By Alfred S. Moore. 

TOBAOOO. From Grower to Smoker. By A. E. 'Fanner. • 

CLAYS AND CLAY PRODUCTS. By Alfred D. Searlr. 

PAPER. Its ^tory, Sooroea, and Production. By II. A. Maddox, Silver Medallist, 
PapfT'niaktnc, i<io*i. 

SOAP. Ita Comp^tion, Manofaotiire, and Properties. By William A. Simmons, 

B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. 

GLASS AND GLASS MAKING. By P. Marion 

GUMS AND RESINS. Their Oconirence, Properties, and Uses. By Ernest J. 

Parrv, B.Sc., F.I.C., F.C.S. 

THE MOTOR INDUSTRY. By Horace Wyatt. D.A. 

THR BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY. By J. S. Harding. 

GAS AND G AS MAKING. By W. H. Y. Webber. , 

FURNITURE. By H. E. Binstead. 

COAL TAR AND SOME OF ITS PRODUCTS. By A. R. Warnes, F C S , A.I.Mech.E. 
PETROLEUM. By Alrert Lidgett, Editor of the “ Petroleum Tunes.'* 

BALT AND THE SALT INDUSTRY. By A. F. Calvert. 

IHLNin'ED FABRICS. By J. Chamberlain and J. H. Quiltek. • 

ZmC. By T. li. Lonfs, 


I 

IBB ELEMEHTS OP COHBBBOUti LAW. By A. H. DovoiAs, LL.a (lAnd.lf 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 128 pp Nil 

THE OOMMEBOIAL LAW OT ENGLAND. B7 J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 25a pp. Seventh Edition Nel 

THE LAW OF CONTRACT. By R. W. Holland, M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Of the Middle 
Temple, Barr ister-at- Law. In foolscap 8vo, cloth, 120 pp. . . Net 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN COMl^CIAL LAW. By J. Wells Thatcher, 
■ Bamster-at-Law. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 172 pp. . . • . . Not 

BZAWlNATION NOTES ON COMMERCIAL LAW. By R. W. Holland, M.A., M.Sc. 

LL.U. Cloth, ^ in. by 3J in., 56 pp Net 

ELEMENTARY LAW. By E. A. Cope. In crown 8vo, cloth, 228 pp. . Net 

LEGAL TERMS, PHRASES, AND ABBBEVUHQNS. By. £. A. Cope. Third 

Edition. In crown 8vo . clo th, 216 pp Net 

8 OL 103 ^E*S CLERK’S GUIDE. An Introduction to the work of a solicitor’s 
omce; with a chapter on Costs. By the same Author. In crown 8\'o, doth 

gilt. 2x 6 pp Nat 

OON vEYANCI hQ. By E. A. Cope. In c rown 8vo, cloth, 206 pp. Net 

WniiS, ESCOUTOR8, AND TRUSTEES. With a Chapter on Intestacy. By 
J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). In foolscap 8 vo, cloth, 123 pp. Nw 

THE LAW RELATING TO TRADE CUSTOMS, MARKS, SECRETS, RESTRAINTS, 
AGENCIES, eUL, eto. By Lawrence Duckworth, Bamster-at-Law, In 

f ool «r.ip 8vo, cloth. 1x6 pp. Net 

MEBC4NTILE LAW. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LUB. (Lond.). In demy Bvo, cloth 
Kilt. a 6 a dd. Fourth Edition . . . . . . Net 


W- 

a/6 

i/s 

z/e 

1/- 

we 

8 /- 


i/9 

9/9 

1/9 


1/S 


Nat 7/6 
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BILLS. OEDBiQUEa. MXD ROTES. By J. A. Slatrk, B.A., LUB. Third EdiiioiK 

In demy 8v^ cloth gilt, 3x4 Hn 

FRlROlPIiES OF KABDIB LA?^ By Lawkshcb Duckworth. Third Edition, 

# Revised and Enlarged, In demv 8vo. cloth dit. 400 op. . . . Ret 

(EULOVES of OOMPiUSY law. By F. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon.). in demy 8vo. 

cloth. 100 pp Ret 

OUIDB TO OO^ARY LAW. By R. W. Holland, M.A., M.Sc , LL.D. In crown 

8vo, cloth gilt, 303 pp Ret 

EZAMlRATiaR ROTES OR COKPARY LAW. By R. Holland, M.A., M.Sc., 
LL .D. Cloth, Ml. bv it ii> , s6 pp. ....... Ret 

COMPARIES ARD OOKPAKY LAW. Together with tiv Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908, and the Act of 1913. By A. C. Connj ll, LI..U. (Loud.). Second 
Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 348 pp. .... Ret 

OOllFARY CASE LAW. A digest of leaduigiiecisions. By F. D. Hv ad, O.A. (Oxon.). 

I n demy 8vo , cl oth g ilt, 314 pp. • Ret 

TgR STUDERT’S GUIDE TO RAILWAY LAW. By Arthur E. CiiArMAN, M.A.. 

LL.D. (Camb.). In crowi 8vo. cloth gilt, aoo pp Ret 

RAILWAY (REBATES) CASE LAW. By Geo. B. Lhsenuln. In derny 8vo, 

cloth gilt, 430 pp. . Net 

THE LAW mA TINQ T O SECRET COHMISSIONS AND BRIBES (OHRISTHAS 
BOXES, ORATUITIEIL T1F& ato.). The Preventitm of Cormptlon Act, 1906 . 
By AlbAt Crew, 0/ Orav’s Inn, and the South-Eastern Ltreuti, liarnster-ai- Law. 

In dcin v 8vo, doth gilt, io8 pp. ........ Net 

INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. By W. F. Snlli img. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 357 j>p. 

THE LAV OF CARRIAGE. By J. E. R SrEunrNs, BA., of the Muidle Temple, 

BarrtsUr-at- Imw. In demv 8vo, cloth gilt, ^40 pp Ret 

THE LAW RELATINO TO THE CARRIAGE BY LARD OF PASSENGERS, 
ANIMALS, ARD GOODS. By S. W. Clarkf, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 

at - Law. Ill deiii v 8 vo , cloth gilt, 3 so pp. . . . . Net 

THE STUDENT’S dUIDE TO BANKRUPTCY LAW AND WINDING UP OF 
COMPANIES. By F. Porter Fa.ussft, B.A , LJ..D.. Barrister- at- Law. In 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, xq6 pp. ........ Net 

BANKRUPTCY. DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT AND BILLS OF SALE. By W. 
Valentine Ball, M.A„ and G. Mills, B.A., Barnders-ai- Law, Third Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. In deinv 8vo, cloth gilt, 364 pp. . . Nei 

FARM LA W. B y M. G. Johnson. Tri demy 8vo, cloth gilt, lOo pp. . . Net ‘ 

GUIDE TO THE LAW OF filCENSING. Ttie Idandbo'ik for all Licence HoKIts. 

Bv J. Wells Thatcher. In dr-mv 8 vo, doth gilt, r«)6 pp. . . . Net 

LAW OF REPAIRS AND DILAPIDATIONS. A Handbook for Students and Prac- 
titioners. By T. Cato Worsfold, M.A., LL.D. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

104 , Net 

TSE LAW OF EVIDENCE. A HandlyHik for Students and Practitioners. By 
W. Nembhard Hiiibcrt, LL.D. (Lond.), Bamster-at- I mw of the Middle Temple, 

» In crown 8vo, cl oth gilt, 144 pp. Second Kdition, Revised . . . Ret 

THE LAW OF PROCEDURE. A Handbook for Students and l^actitioners. By 
the same outhor. In demv 8vo, cloth gilt, isz pp. .... R^ 
BANDBMK OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT LAW. By J. Wel^ Thatcher. In 

largcftrovwi 8vo, cloth #lt, 350 pp. Net 

THE LAW RELATZNG TO THE CHILD : ITS PROTECTION, EDUCATION, AND 
EMPLOYMENT. By R. VV. Holland, M..^., M.Sc., LL.D. In demy 8vo, cloth 

• gilt, 166 pp Net 

INOOMB TAX AND BUFER-TAX LAW AND CASES. {See p. U 


V- 

7/8 

2 /- 

8/6 

1 /- 

• 

8 /- 

7/8 

8/8 

10/6 

6 /- 

18/8 

Sh 

7/8 

8/8 

6 /- 

8/6 

8 /- 

8/6 

5h 

6 /- 

8/6 

«/- 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 


A CHILD'S FlBflfr STEPS IN FRENCH. By A. Vizetelly. An elementary Firench 


re adej ndth vocabulary. Illustrated, in crown 8vo, limp cloth, 64 pp. c 
FRBMOH COURSE. Fart L In crown 8vo, lao pp., limp cloth . , 

FUaiOB COURSE. Part H. ( In preparation) 

FBOGBE8BIVE FRENCH GRAMMAB. By Dr. F. A. Hedccock. M.A. 

(Also in 2 vols. : Fart 1, 8/8 net ; Fart U, 8/8 net) 

EASrnUDIOR OaB TOSATIC WAL SEN TENOEK In crown 8vo, 33 pp. 
ADVANOBD FBBNCB CORVBBSATIONALBXEBCISES. In crown 8vo, 33 pp. 
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Net 

Net 




Net 8/8 

Net 8/6 
Net . 81 
Net * 88. 


TOURISTS* VADE HECTOM OF nonOH OOLLOQIJIAL CXINVEBSAT^ Handy 

si7^ for the pocket, cloth ......... Nrt 1/8 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES AND IDIOMATIO PHRASES. By E. J. Kp.ai.ey, B.A. ^ 

In cr f)wn 8vo, 151 pp. ......... Nat 

GRADUATED LESSONS COMMERCIAL FRENCH. Dy !•. Mar'iufn. In crown * 
8v<i, cloth, it>8 pp. ......... Net 2 /- 

FRENCH-ENOLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. By 

F. W. Smith. In crown 8vo, cloth, ^76 pp. ... . . . Nat 7 /S 

FRENCH RECITER : LE ROl LION ET SES GRANDS VASSAUX. By F. VV. M. 

Dr AVER, M.A , B I. In crown 8vo, limp cloili, 56 pp. . Net Sd. 

SfOMMERCIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. By F. VV. M. Draper, M A., B. ^ L. In 

crown 8 VO. cloth Rilt, i6h pp ........ Net 8/6 

RAPID METHOD OF SIMPLIFIED FRENCH CONVERSATION. By V. F. 

Hibbfrp. In crown 8vo, cloth, 192 pp. ...... Net 2 /“ 

GRADUATED FRENCH ENGUSH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 

Maurice T)r 'JFVE In c rown 8vr>, iPo pp. ...... Nn 8/- 

FRENCH BUSINESS LE TTER S. First S^ri s. In crowm 4tn, 12 pp. . Net ^ 

FRENCH BUSINESS LE^TOEBS. By A. H. Bernaardt. Second Series. In 

c rown 8vo, 48 pp. .......... Net Sd. 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN FRENCH. In crown 8vo, cloth, 240 pp Net 3/6 

MERCANTILE CO^ESPOin)ENCE. Eiit'li-'li-hnMU'h. Incrown 8vo, cloth 2<>oi^p. Net 8/6 

MODELS AND EXERCISES IN COMMERCIAL FRENCH. By E. T. G riffiths. M.A. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 180 pp. ........ Net 2/6 

FRENCH COMBIERCIAL PHRASES AND ABBREVIATIONS WITH TRANSLATION. 

In crown 8vo, 32 pp . . . . ..... 6d. 

FRENCH BUSINESS CONVERSATIONS AND INTERVIEWS. In crown 8vo, 80 f>p., 

liqip cloth Net 2 /- 

READmGS IN COMMERCIAL FRENCH. With Notes and Translations in Euglisii. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, go pp. ........ Net l/“ 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. In crown 8vo, cloth, 208 pp. Net 2/6 

ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS WORDS 

AND TERMS. Size 2 in. bv 6 in., cloth, rounded corners, 540 pp. . Net 8/6 

VEST POCKET LIST OF ENDINGS OF FRENCH REGULAR AND AUXIUARY 
VERBS. With Notes ou the Participles aud the Infinitive. Size 2| in. by in. 

48 PP Net 2 d. 


GERMAN 

GERMAN COURSE. Part 1 . 9 d. net. Cloth Net 

KEY TO GERMAN COURSE. In crown 8vo Net 

PRACTICAL GERMAN.GRAMMAR. In crown 8vo, 102 pp. . • • . cloth 

EASY LESSONS IN GERMAN. By J. Bitheli., M.A. la crown 8vo, cloth, 

116 pp. . ^ . . Net 

EASY GEkMAN CONVE RSAT ION AL SENTENCES. In crown Svo, 32 pp. Net 
ADVANCED GERMAN CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES. In crown 8vo, 32 pp. Net 
TOURISTS’ VADE MECUM OF GERMAN COLLOQUIAL CONVERSATION, la 

crown Svo, cloth « . Met 

EXAMINATION NOTES ON GERMAN. By A. Hargreaves,* M.A., Ph.D.^ Cl^h. 

in by 3^ in., 56 pp, ^ Net 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS WITH MODEL ANSWERS. la crown Svo, 

4 8 pp Net 

OOMM^CIAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. By J. Bithell, M.A. In crown Svo. cloth 

Blit, t82 pp. . Net 

QEBMAN Business interviews, Nos. l and 2. Each in crown Svo, limp cloth. 

No. I, 100 pp ; No 2, 74 PP a . . • Net 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE. By Lewis Marsh, M.A., In 
c rown Svo, cloth, 14} pp. ......... Net 

fiOlW MMHCIA L CORI^STONDENCE IN GERMAN. In crown 8vo, cloth, 240 pp. Net 
MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE. Hiiglish-German. In crown Svo, doth, 

230 pp. . . Net 

GERMAN BUSINESS LETn^S. First Senes. In crown 8vo, 48 pp. . . * Net 

GERMAN BUSINESS LETTERS. By G. Albers. Second Senes. In crown Svo, 

48 p p. Net 

GRADUATED GERMAN-ENGUSH COBIMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. In crown 

Svojcloth Net 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL PHRASES. In crown Svo, 32 pp. .... Net 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. In crown 8vo, cloth, 208 pp. Net 

READINGS IN COBIMERCIAL GBBilAN. With Notes and Translations in English. 
Ill crown 8vo, cloth, go pp. ........ Nat 

ENGUSH-GEBMAN AND GERMAN-ENGLISH DICnONABY OF BUSINESS WORDS 
AND TEEMS. Size 2 m. by 6 in., rounded ioruerif cloth, 440 pp. . . Not 
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SPANISH 



LESSONS IN SPANISH COMMEBCUL OORRESPONDENOE. By the same Author. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 107 np Net 

SPANISH COHMEStClAli REAIIER. By G. R. Macdonald. In crown 8vo, cloth. 

178 pp Net 

READINGS Dls COMMERCIAL SPANISH. With Notes and Translations in English. 
In crown 8vo, clot h, 90 p p. ......... Net 

SPANISH BUSINESB LEPrE RS. First Senes. In crown 8vo, 3a pp. . Nrt 

SPANISH BUSINESS LEXTERS. By £. McConncll. Second Series. In crown 8vo, 

48 pp. . Net 

. XIOHMERCIAL PHRASES. With Abbreviations and Translation. In 

crown 8vo, 32 pp. Net 

SPANISH BUSINESS CONVERSATIONS AND I N T ERV IEWS. With Correspondenop, 
Invoices, etc. In crown 8vo, ijo pp, limp rlolh .... NM 

SPANISH-ENGUSH AND ENGLlSH-SPAiaffi COBIMERCIAL DICTIONART. By 
G. R. Macdonald. In crown 8vo, oloUi gilt, 652 pp Nit 


8d. 

6 d. 

1/8 

1 /- 

4/M 

8 /- 

m 

8/6 

4/6 

«/- 

6/6 

V- 

64 . 

64 . 

64 . 

6 /- 

7/8 


ITALIAN 

TOURISTS' VADE MEOUM OF ITALIAN COLLOQUIAL CONVERSATION. 

c loth Net 

COMMERCIAL ITALIAN ORNMMAR. By Lnici Ricci. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

1S4 PP- Net 

MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCK Englisb-ltalian. In crown 8vo, cloth, 

250 pp. . Net 

ITALLAll BUSINESS Lb'jJl'iuRS. By A. Valoimigli. In crown 8vo, 48 pp. . Net 

, MISCELLANEOUS 

PRACTICAL PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR, By C. A. and A. Ioledano. In crown 

8v o, clo th, 310 pp Net 

MERCANTILE CORRESPONDERCEL English-Portagaese. In crwwn 8vo, cloth, 

250 pjT ^ * Net 

LESSONS IN PORTUGUESE COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By G. R. 
Macdonald. In crown 8vo, cloth, 108 pp. ...... Net 

DICnONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN ENGLISH, FRENCH. 
GERMAN. SPANISH. ITALIAN. PORTUGUESE. AND RUSSIAN. Third 

^Revised Edition. In de my 8vo, cloth, 718 pp Net 

THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. By Emil D AViRS. In crown 8vo, cloth. 

80 pp. « . . 9 . Net 

TERMS IN FIVE LANGUAGES. Beii^ about ^,900 terms and phrases 

, Spanish, 


used m commerce, with their equivalents in French, GermaOi 
Italian. Size 3 in, by 4! in., cloth. zz8 pp. 


and 

Net 


1/8 

m 

6/6 


6 /- 

6/6 

6 /- 

10/6 

1/6 

1;6 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 

All books are in foolscap 8vo size unless otherwise stated. 

INSTRUCTION BOOKS 

Centenary Editions, 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND TEACHER. Ad elementary work suited for self-instructloa 

or class teaching 84 . 

KEY TO **PlTlfAN^’8 SHORTHAND TEAO|DB!B ” 84 . 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND PRIMERS.* In thiee Books : Elementary. Intermediate. 

and Advanced Etob. 84 . Em tub *86. 
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nTMAR’S 8 H 0 RTBA 1 ID BEADnO LESSOIVS. Nos. i, s and s . .Btob 

KEYS TO PimAN’S SHOBTHAND READlNa LESSONS.” Nos, i. a, and 3 Eaoh 
PmiAN’B SHOBTHAND COPY BOOKS. Nos. 1, a, 3. and 4- An entirely new 
series coveruig the theory of Uic system. Foolscap 410 (81 in. by 6| in.) . Eadi 

PIT MAN »S SHOBTHAND DBILL EXEBCISES. Oblong 

OOMPERD OF PITMAN’S SHOBTHAND 

PITMAN’S SHOBTHAND INSTBUCTOB. Compete Ivtruction in the System. Qoth 

Key, lyS ; cloth 

tgE OENTENABY OHANOES IN PITMAN’S SHOBTHAND. In crown 6vo . 
SUMMABIES FBOM ** PITMAN’S SHOBTHAND QiSTBUCTOB.” Size, alin. 

b y 4 in 

PITMAN’S SHOBTHAND MANUAL. Contains instruction in the Intermediate Style, 
with 100 Exercises 

Qoth 

Key 

PITMAN’S SHOBTHAND OBADUS. Writing Exercises in ordinary print fur Matutal 
PXniAN’S SHOBTHAND BEPOBTEB. Containing instruction in the Advanced 
Style : with 53 Exercises 

aoth 

e 

BEPOBTXNG EI^CISES. Exercises on all the rules and contracted words. In 
ordinary print, rouiitt'd for dictation ...... Sd. ; Kaj 

PITMAN’S SHOBTHAND CATECHISM. In crown 8vo ..... 

PITMAN’S SHOBTHAND WRITING EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION TESTS. In 

crown 8vo, paper boards • . 

Key 

EXAMINATION NOTES ON PITMAN’S SHOBTHAND. By H. W. B. Wilson. Bln. 
by 3I in., cloth ............ 

GRADED SHOBTHAND READINGS. 

Elementary, with Key. In crown 8vo, oblong ... 

Intermediate with Key. In crown 8vo, oblong .... 

Seoond Beriee ... 

Advanoed, with Key. In ( rown Sw, obhm* .... 

GRADUATED TESTS IN PITMAN’S SHORTHAND, lllustratmg all the rules in the 
•Intermediate Style. In note-book form, post 6vo (6i m. by 4]^ in.), with ruled 
paper , ... 

PBOGR BSSIVE STUDIES IN PrmAN*S SHOBTHAND 

TALKS WITH SHORTHAND STUDENTS. By Jamtks Hynei .... 
CHATS ABOUT PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. By Gxorgk Bletchf.k 
LEOTURETTES ON PITMAN’S SHOBTHAND. By J. Hynes .... 
PITMAN’S SHOBTHAND RAPID COURSE. A Senes of Twenty Simple lafssons 
covering the whole of the system and specially adapted for busmess purposes. In 
crown 8vo ........... Cloth 


With Additional Exercises 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND RAPID COURSE, ADDITIONAL EXERCISES ON 
BEADING EXERCISES t>N THE RAFH) COURSE (In Shorthand), crown 8yp, ha^p. 
PITMAN’S SHOBTHAND COMMERCIAL COURSE. Specially adapted fu iSm- 

mrreial students Qoth 

Key, 8/'- ; Additional Exercises 
PITMAN’S EXEBCISES OH BUSINEBS SHORTHAND. By A. Benjamin, I.P.S. 
(Hons.), F.C.Sp.T. 


6RAMUALOGUES AND CONTBACAONS * 

GBAMMALOOUES AND OONTRACmONS. For use I n cla sses . . 

VEST POCKET LIST OF GBAMMALOGUES AND OONTBACTIONS OF P 1 TMAR *8 
SHORTHAND, a} in. by if m., limp cloth ....... 

EXERCISES ON THE GBAMMALOGUES AND CONTRACTIONS OF PITMAN’S 
'ffilOBIfflAND. By J. F. C. Grow. Id Shorthand, with Key. In crowd 8vo, 

limp cloth 

BOW TO PRACTISE AND MEMORIZE THE GBAMMALOOUES OF PITMAN’S 
SHOBTHAND. Compiled by D. J. George. Size yf in. by 5 in. . . . 


SHOBTHAND DICHONABIES 

PITMAN ’S ENGLISH AND SHOBTHAND DIOTKBI ABY. In crown 8vo, cloth, 8ao pp. 7/8 
SH ORTH AND DlOnOMABY. Crowa 8vo df in. by si in.). 37S m Opth </• 
pieman *8 POOKET SHOBTHAND DIOnONARx. Royal ssnioOf in. by 4f W. Qoth if- 
BEPORXEB*8 ASSISTANT. In crown 8vo, cloth . . W6 
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SHOUTHAND PHftASE BOOKS, £TC« 

PBONOaRAFmO FHBASB BOOK. 1/6 ; OoCb 8 /- 

lUtORTSAMD WRITEBS* PHRASE BOOKS AHD GUIDES. Each in (cxtlscap 8vo, 

Qoth Eat 8 /- 

Rleotrioal andEngineeriiic, Railway. Estate Afente. etc.. Printing and Pobliehliig. 
Insonuwe. Banking, StoouroUng and Finanoial. Oommeraial, LetaL HnnioiMj, 
BuUden and OontnMtorii S^imig, Iron and Steel Trades, Cml IbiginaenBfi 
Nayal and Milttary, CtiemloarandDnu. 

MEDICAL REPORTING IN PITMAN’S ^ORTHAND. By H. Dickinson. With 
ad Introduction and Lists oi Phraseograms. Outlmos. and Abbreviations, in 

crown 8vo. cloth Net %/• 

SHORTHAND CLERK’S GUIDE. By Vincent £. Coia.inos.A.C.I.S. In crown 6 vo. 

doth 1/6 


DICTATION AND SPEED PRACTICE BOOKS 

SPECIALISED CORRESPONDENCE BOOKS, a) The Chemioal Trade. (8) The 
Piw Trade. (8) The Building Trade. In ordinary print . Each 

GRADUATED DICTATION BOOKS. ( 1 ) Folitioai Speeches. ( 2 ) Sennona. In 
ordma gy prinL In cmwn 8vo. ........ Each 

STUDENT^ PRACTICE BOOK. In cr. 8vo, 241 pp. ..... 

GRADUATED DICTATION BO OKS. ( N w Series) i and 11. . Each 

GRADUATED COMMERCIAL LETTERS FOR DICTATION. 8i m. b> b lu. . 

REPORTING PRAOnOB. lu crown Bv's doth 

PROGBESSIVE DICTATOR. Third Kditimt. In cmwn bvo, cloth 
SHORTHAND CANDIDATE’S DICTATION EXERCISES. In crown 8vo, doth 

COMMERCIAL DICTATION AND TYPEWRITINO 

SPEED TESTS AND GUIDE TO RAPID WBXTINa IN SHORTHAND. In crown 8vo, 

c loth 

FIVE MINUTE SPEED TESTS. With Intccxluction on Acquisition of Speed by 
P. P. Jackson. In crown 8vo, doth ........ 

CUMULATIVE SPELLER AND SHORTHAND VOCABULARY. By Charles £. Smith. 

In crown 8vo, paper boards ......... 

POCKET DICTATION BOOKS, Noe. t and 4 . sHn. by m. . . Each 

SPEED TRADHNQ IN PITMAN’S SHORMaND. By T. F. Markinek 
ACQUISITION OF SPEED^N SHORIHAND. By E. A. Coi'E. In ordinary print. 

In crown 8vo ............ 

BROWN’S SHORT-CUTS IN SHORTHAND. By Giokce Browm, F.l.P.S. In 
crown 8vo, . . . .......... 

TBQB STENOGRAPHIC EXPERT. By W. B. Bottome and W. F. Smart. In demy 

8vo, cloth . . • . , . Nrt 

SHORTHAND COMMERCIAL LETTER-WRITER. Advanced Style . If- ; Key 
.OmCE WORK IN SHORTHAND. Spu aniens of Legal and other Ih-ofessioiial 
' Work commonly dictated to Shorthand rlerks, in the Advanced Style 1 / 8 ; Key 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND. In crown Bvo, doth 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND. In the Advanced Style. 1 / 8 ; Key 1 
TRAD&roRRE 8 PONDE 3 |CE IN SHORTHAND. In the Advanrid Style. 1 / 8 ; Key 
MlSCmAMBOUS CORUSSPONDENOE IN PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. First. 
Second, and Third Siuics. Advanced Style, with Keys in ordinary priuU Each 
ID crown 8vo, oblong. Limp cloth 


SHOBTUAliD BEADING BOOKi» 

. - In the Elementary Style. 

AESOP ’ETfABUES 

EASY BEADOiaS. With Key 

LEARNER’S SHORTHAND nfeAHinL lllubUated 

STlRBlNa TALES , . 

PERILS OF THE BUSH AND OTHER STORIES 

In the lut tr****d'^** Style. 

PITMAN’S FHONOGRAPHIO READER, No. 1 . With Key . 

OUUJVro’S VOYAGE TO ULLIPUT. By Jonathan Swift. With Key. 
BUBMARINI X7 AHD OT HER STORIES. Illustrated . . . . 


BUBMAROli X7 AH D OTHE R STORIES. Illustrated 
THE VICAR O F WAKE FO^-^ By Ouver Golosmi^w. 
TAIdlS AND S PKKIHE S. By Washington Irvino. Wi 
TALES OF ADVEMTUEE. By various Authors 


Illustrated. 2/~ ; 
ith Key. 1/0; 


i BUNAWAT AIRS HIP AN D OTHSB 8 TORIEK 
SILVBB SHIP OF MBXH XL An abcidgment 


SILVBB SHIP OF I 

8 H 1 BOT BSADINGB . 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


BXIOO. An abridgment of J. H. Inoramah'i 
BiUe Autho^Nd Venk^ doth red e^^f*. 


SIS? S??SS?P PPPP?. S SIS? S3 ?????? ? ^?ssss?s s 


OOMMEBOUL READERS IN SHORTHAND, a) Oomniefoitl lostttatioiii. (8) 
Commodities. ( 3 ) Leaders o! Commerce. ( 4 ) Oatewan ol Bcitish Oomniet^ 

In the Advanced Style. 

PHONOORAPmO READER XL With Key 6d. 

A CHRl TMAS CAROL. By Charles Dickens . . . 1 / 3 : Cloth 1/9 

TALES FROM DICKENS Cloth 8/- 

llmt ; SION OF FOUR. By Sir A. Conan Dovie . Ch'th g/- 

THE^^URN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. Vols.Lnandni Each, duth 2 /- 

AROOra THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS. By Jules Vf*<ve .... 2 /- 

BELF-CULTURE. By J. S. BtACKiE. , . 1 /-; Cloth, 1 / 6 ; Key 2 /B 

SQiEOTIONS FROM AMERICAN AUTHORS. With Krv 1/3 

LEGEND OF ST.F.KP Y HOLLOW. By Washinoton Uving. With Key Sd. 

RIP VAN WINKLE. Bv Washincton Irvino. With Key . . . . 6d. 

A COURSE IN BUSINESS TRAININO. By G- K:. Bucknall, A C.I S. (Shorthr.nd 

Edition), 38B pp 3 /* 

SHORTHAND TEACHERS’ BOOKS 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND TEACHER’S HANDBOOK. lu crov^n 8vo, cloth . 1/6 

NOTES OF LESSONS ON PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. Sire 8 in. by ti m., cloth 2/0 

PREPARATION FOR A SHORTHAND TEACHER’S EXAMINATI&N. Size 8 In. 

by 32 in., cloth ........... 1/6 

A OOIUE^ARY ON PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. By J. W. Taylor. In foolscap 

8vo, cloth gilt, 448 pp. .......... 4/6 

THE METHODS OF TEACHlNa SHORTHAND. By E. J. McNamara, M.A. In 

crown 8vo, cloth 8/6 

CHART OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC ALPHABET. 22 m. by 35 lu . 2 d. 

Mounted on canvas with rollers and varnished Ket 3/6 
CHARTS ON PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. Twenty large Charts (22111. by 35 in.) 

The Set 7/6 

DERIVATIVE AND COMPOUND WORDS IN PITMAN’S SHORTHAND By ]I. W. D. 

Wn/»ON. In foolscap 8vo .......... 8/” 

HISTORY OP SHORTHAND. By Sir Isaac Pitman. Fourth Edition, Revised. 

lu crown 8vo, cloth .... Net 6/- 

TYPEWRITING 

THE JUNIOR TYPIST. Bv As.vni E. Davis. Demv 8vo, cloth . . Net 1 / 6 , 

NEW COURSE IN TYPEWRITING. By Mrs Smith Clough. Large post 4to 1/6 

PITMAN’S TYPEWRITEB MANUAL. Can be used with any ia.ichine. Suth 

Edition . Large post 4to, cloth B/- 

PITMAN’S TYFEWBrnNO EXAMPLES for any machine — 

On c.'irds, 48 examples, foolscap folio ....... 3 /'" 

In oblong notc-bcxik, for standing by the side of the machine .... 2 /- 

In notc-iKKik form, in covers . . ...... 2/6 

P^MAN’S EXERCISES AND TESTS IN TYPEWRITING. Foolscap folio. Quarter 

_j cloth. T bird Edition, revisi d 8/6 

T 7 TO TEACH ITPEWRITING. By Kate Pickard, B.A. (Loud,). Crown 4to. 

clot h . . . , ^ . ..... '^Net' 3/6 

PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING. By C. E. Smith. English 

Edi tion, revised a nd enlargiHf. Sire, 81 vi. by ii in. . . . . 2 /* 

PRACnOAL TOUCH TYPra Wmi’iNQ CHART. Size, 30 in. by 40 in. Net 2/6 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER MANUAL. For Nos. 5 and 7, 10 and ii. With Exer- 

^cises and illustratio ns. Nint h Edit'on. Large post 4 to . . Net 2 /- 

THE UNDERWOOD T YPEW RITER MANUAL. Bv A. J.SvLVhSTER. Large post 410 2,^6 

EAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER MANUAL (Group System ol Touch Typewriting). Bv 

H. Etheridge. Lar ge post 4to 8/- 

INSTRUCnONS O N THE REMINGTON (Nos. 7, 8, 10 and ii), YOST (No. 10), and 

BARLOeX TYPEWRITERS. Each, demv 8vr» 6d. 

MODERN-TYPEWRlTINa AND MANUAL OF OFnCE PROCEDURE. By A. £. 

Morton. 6 ^ m. by gj in ., cloth ......... 6/6 

A TYPflWRITINO CATECHISM. By Mrs. Smith Clough. In large post 410 Net 3/0 

PERIODICALS 

PITMAN’S JOURNAL. Subscription, which may begin at any time, 15/2 per annum, 

post free. (Estab. 1842). 24 pp. . Weekly 3 d., by poet 4 d. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND WEEKLY. (Estab. 1802.) . Weekly ed.. by post 2 H. 

BUSniESS ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT. Monthly. 1/6 net, by post 

1/6. Annual Subscription Not 18 /« 


Pttmm’i Com pMt Omimmcial and Shorthand C^floguea containing full particulars of 
lAcw amd olhtr mportant works will be Out poU ffcs on application. 










